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pany has secured their thorough revision and 
enlargement by 
sents them under the above title, 
for which so strong a demand has been 
made. 

The following table of contents will give 
an idea of the scope and motive of the book. 
Introduction—The 
Are the Disciples a Denomination? 

Have we the Sect Spirit? 

. Do the Disciples Desire Christian Union? 

Do We Wish Apostolic Christianity Restored? 

What du We More than Others? 

What Constitutes a Sectarian Attitude? 

A Historie Instance. 

Two Paths. 

9. Denominational Sertiment. 
Apostolic 
Apostolic Christianity—The Poctrine. 
Apostolic Christianity—The Ordinances. 
Apostolic Christianity— 

. The Form of Christian Union. 

5. The Church ot the Future. 

6. Christian Unity—An 

Dr. Willett needs no introduction to our 
readers. 
name and the prominence of his work. 
is not only a leader amongst our own people, 
but is generally recognized as one of the best 
known and néost popular Biblical lecturers 
on the American platform. The fact that 
he is the author of Our Plea for Union and 
The Present Crisis is ample assurance of its 
surpassing interest and value. 

This book ought to be read by every Dis- 
No one can afford to be without it. 
It is handsomely bound in cloth and retails 
‘or 75 cents. 


Attractive Premium Offers 


. The 







HISTORIC review of the re- 
ligious position and the pres 
ent opportunities and perils of 
the Disciples of Christ. A 
series of editorial articles from 
the pen of Dr. Willett, which 
appeared recently in THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY, dealing 
with the subject of Christian 
Unity, called forth so many 
expressions of appreciation and 
demands for their appearance 
in more permanent torm that 
The Christian Century Com- 
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THE LORD'S SYMPATHY. 


The sorrow that nobody mentions, 
The sorrow no one may share, 
Is the sorrow the dear Lord giveth 

His sweetest, tenderest care. 


He places His hand on the wellspring, 
The quivering lips refrain 

And the eyes smile forth in defiance, 
His love enfolding the pain. 


He knows where the hurt is the deepest, 
The tears of night and of day, 

And, whispering softly, “I love you,” 
Brushes the tear drops away. 


The sorrow that nobody mentions, 
The sorrow no one may share, 
Is the sorrow the dear Lord giveth 
His sweetest, tenderest care. 
—Alice G. Howard 





THE SERVICE OF CHRIST. 


T first glance the words “Take my yoke 
upon you”, which follow the invitation of 
Jesus, seem less gracious than the invita- 
tion itself, for almost inevitably the yoke 
suggests associations of servitude which 
are disagreeable, and which would limit 
the acceptance of the invitation to a com- 
paratively small group. No one wishes to 
be a servant. The social customs alike of 
ancient and modern times render a posi- 
tion of this kind undesirable in all but 
extraordinary circumstances. And yet no acceptance 
of the invitation can be considered which does not 
include submission to this authority, the acceptance of 
this yoke. One may seek in what way he pleases to 
modify the severity of the figure. He may turn from 
the contemplation of the yoke as an instrument of 
labor worn by beasts of burden and by slaves in car- 
rying their loads, to the military custom of the Rom- 
ans, who after victory set up spears in the form of an 
arch, with two uprights and the cross-bar, under which 
captives taken in war or inhabitants of conquered 
cities were compelled to pass in token of their sub- 
mission to the conqueror’s authority. This was termed 
“passing under the yoke” and implied submission to 
the victors. This perhaps seems a less degrading fig- 
ure than the other, and yet the authority is none the 
less specific and exacting. In taking the yoke of Christ 
one accepts the results of his atonement, consents to 
receive his direction, and to conform to his method of 
living. Nothing less than this can be thought of. 
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It is involved in the very nature of the new relation 
which the believer sustains to Christ. ‘ 

And yet it is not an ungracious subjection which 
is thus imposed, but rather the yoke is the symbol of 
an authority so rewarding and uplifting that he who 
was before a slave to his own worse nature, though 
apparently free, now becomes a free man by entering 
the service of Christ. For liberty is not gained by 
throwing off restraint. Men fancy themselves tree 
because they have refused all authority over their 
lives, when not infrequently they are the most servile 
of slaves, in bondage to the worst possible masters, 
self and sin. But he is a free man who submits to the 
highest master and finds in his service self-realization 
and joy. A bar of iron lying useless in the foundry 
yard might seem to a careless beholder to be free. 
To be sure it has no obligations. It is performing no 
work, it is adjusted to no purpose; and yet it is not 
free, because it has not attained the place for which 
it was intended and is simply a useless bit of refuse. 
But if it be grappled and fashioned into the shaft 
of a great ocean greyhound, or into the driving-rod of 
some Corliss engine, it attains its right, it enters its 
true sphere, it finds its real freedom. A tree of the 
forest felled to the ground and lying half-covered with 
leaves, might seem at first glance to be free. It is ut- 
terly irresponsible, it has no function to fulfill, and no 
man is demanding of it any service. Yet it is in no 
sense free. It waits to attain its freedom when the 
hewer shall come to shape its rough body into lines 
of symmetry, and the builder shall fling it across the 
chasm that yawns roofless at the top of some cathe- 
dral, where it can support with its giant strength the 
arches that rear themselves upward to the ridge. Only 
then has it found its true place, the liberty of a great 
and noble service. So of man’s life. It wastes itself 
in the fancied freedom of unrestraint, until finding ad- 
justment to Christ it learns its true place, its normal 
function, and its true sense of happy service. This 
happiness and freedom come with the acceptance of the 
yoke of Christ, and they come in no other way. Only 
when the soul is reaching upward to its highest en- 
deavor does it feel the consciousness of rest and satis- 
faction in the very labor it performs. He who is the 
King of truth brings into our lives the sense of the 
mastery of truth, and freedom in the tasks which it 
prescribes. “Ye shall know the truth,” said Jesus, 
“and the truth shall make you free”. 

The whole of Christian life consists in such enrich- 
ment of one’s nature as shall permit him to render 
the true service for which the Master and society 
wait. There are various conceptions of Christianity 
which prevail in the Church. There is the definition 
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which makes religion the acceptance of a form of be- 
lief ; that is the dogmatic. There is that which makes 
it a method of worship, with definite forms and cere- 
monies; that is the liturgic. There is that which 
considers it a process of self-denial and abnegation, 
in which the supreme business of life is to give up 
that which is most desirable, and so mortify the flesh; 
this is the monastic. Again, Christianity is defined to 
be a state of soul, an emotional apprehension of God 
through love for Jesus Christ, the enjoyment of a 
Christian experience, a possession of God through 
pious reflection and meditation; this is the so-called 
experimental. Still further, there is the understand- 
ing that Christianity consists in such activity as con- 
stitutes the business of the kingdom of heaven. It is 
the out-putting of force. It is the undertaking of 
affairs. It is the ceaseless accomplishment of tasks. 
This is the active. Now, none of these definitions 
express the whole truth, and yet all of them make ap- 
proaches to it on various sides. Christian life must 
include every element of this list in due proportion, 
but none of them serves as a true definition or point 
of exclusive emphasis. The real secret of the life of 
Christ in the soul is that impartation of vitality which 
constitutes a new life, a regeneration, and which en- 
riches the nature by constant increments as the devel- 
opment proceeds. Christ declared that he came to 
give life and to give it abundantly. No meager, 
starving, emaciated, scanty thing was this Christian 
life which he brought, but a rich, full, exhaustless 
fountain of vitality, a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life. 

Therefore the teaching of Jesus regarding the ob- 
ligations of his followers to take his yoke, to bear 
his cross and to follow him are only the counterparts 
of his insistence upon the possession of a life which 
is great enough and rich enough to pour itself out into 
inexhaustible streams upon the parched and arid soil 
of a social order cursed with commonplace and re- 
ligionless living. The service of Christ can only be 
done by one who is himself enriched by the indwell- 
ing Christ. The Master calls us to himself and asks 
us to accept his yoke that we may receive his offered 
life, his imparted righteousness; not for ourselves, 
but for the sake of the world in which we live, and 
which, groaning and travailing in pain, waits for the 
revealing of the sons of God. A scanty and barren 
life can never enrich.others. The word of Christ to 
us, following the imposition of his yoke, is “Be ye 
enriched”, “Receive ye the Holy Spirit”, “Accept the 
life eternal”, which life we find to be a present and 
vital force within us; “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness”, “Follow me into the full- 
ness and richness of my life, and then I can send you 


forth as living examples of the truth, known and read 
of all men”. Christian service thus becomes a delight. 
The soul searches for opportunities of service as for 
hidden treasures, and finds at last the secret of the 
Master’s words, “My yoke is easy and my burden 
is light”. 


ON THE SHORES OF LAKE 
MICHIGAN. 


By the Rambler. 


HEN Chicago throws out a large part of 
its population during the hot Summer 
months it scatters a goodly number of 
them along the shores of Lake Michigan. 
The Rambler has recently been visiting 
some of the resorts on the Western shore 
and he has been struck with the heroic ef- 
forts made by the people to have a good 
time. It is sometimes quite pathetic to see 
how they try to make themselves believe 
that they are succeeding in their purpose. 
They prefer to fool themselves than admit that they 
have been fooled. In spite of mosquitoes, sunburn 
and freckles, crowded quarters in tents and cheap 
boarding house, poor fare and discomforts manifold, 
they keep up the pleasing fiction that they are having a 
perfectly lovely time. Who will say after this that 
optimism is dead? Emerson says that life would be 
tolerable if it were not for its amusements. Yet its 
amusements serve a good end. They break up the 
monotony of life. And if our holidays do not afford 

much rest they bring change. And, what is more, 
they bring a sense of freedom. For a man to have 

the lake between him and his store, or factory, or of- 
fice, and have one or two weeks of glorious freedom 
when he can literally do what he pleases, is worth all 
the price which he may have to pay for it. But what 

a pity it is that he does not sometimes use his freedom 

to a better purpose! 

One Sunday the Rambler dropped into a Methodist 
class meeting. He had not been in one for many 
years, and by closing his eyes he could imagine him- 
self listening to the time-worn testimonials of years 
gone by. The same old Shibboleths were repeated, 
the same old stock phrases were employed to express 
new experiences. If an untheological expression may 
be allowed, it seemed to the Rambler that everyone 
who rose up to testify tried to go one better than his 
predecessor. Some told how long they had been per- 
fectly sanctified. It was impossible to help wonder- 
ing what their families and neighbors might have to 
say about it. It is never well to profess too much. 
The testimony of the life is more eloquent than that 
of the lips, and it is more convincing. 

On the same Sunday the Rambler heard two 
preachers. One was a young man of the evangelistic 
type. He chafed on the bits in the attempt to show 
his mettle. His pace was killing. After a while he 
will slow down and work with less friction. He may 
not then be quite as interesting, but he will be more 
useful. There is one thing he did which is not wise. 
He scolded. He lashed his people with a whip of 
scorpions. Perhaps they deserved it, but evidently 
they did not like it. When the whip fell upon the 
raw flesh they winced, and in their eyes was a look 
which forbade the possibility of future retaliation. 
It is strange what a long time it often takes a young 
preacher to find out that more flies are caught with 
honey than with vinegar. 

The other preacher was a man in middle age, per- 
haps a little beyond it. He represented that large 
class by whom the bulk of the world’s work is done— 
the two-talent men. On his face were lines which 
spoke of battles fought and won. His sermon, which 
was of average ability, was constructive, practical and 
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helpful. The Rambler heard the young minister 
spoken of as a driver; this minister is a leader. And 
as most people would rather be led than driven, the 
older man has the wider influence. 

When at Saugatuck the Rambler visited the sum- 
mer camp of the social settlement of the Forward 
Movement, which is under the direction of Dr. George 
W. Gray. This camp is situated in a park of two 
hundred acres of beautiful timber land, which stretches 
three-quarters of a mile along the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, and runs back to the Kalamazoo river. The 
camp itself consists of a large cottage with dormi- 
tories capable of accommodating eighty people at a 
time. The promoters of this camp believing that 
what is given for nothing is not valued, charge the 
boys and girls whom they bring from the settlement 
a dollar and a half a week for board. As soon as one 
outing is over many of the children begin saving their 
pennies for the next. Those who are too poor to pay 
the dollar and a half can pay their way by working 
two and a half hours each day. But no one is assisted 
who has not done all in his power to meet his neces- 
sary expenses; the motto of the camp being: “Help 
to Self Help.” 

The Rambler touched at Macatawa Park in time to 
hear echoes of the Assembly. The attendance this 
year was not as large as usual; but the interest in the 
meetings was unabated. The leading feature was a 
course of lectures by Prof. R. R. Lloyd of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary on the subject of “The Teach- 
ing of Jesus in the First Three Gospels.” The sub- 
topics were, “The Teaching of Jesus about God; 
about Himself; about Spirits, Holy and Unholy; 
about the Kingdom of Heaven; about Man; about 
the Gospel and the Old Testament.” These lectures, 
which were distinguished for their scholarly qualities, 
provoked a good deal of discussion. 

At the Macatawa Park Assembly each lecture is 
followed by an open parliament, at which the audi- 
erice has the opportunity of speaking back, an oppor- 
tunity which is generally taken advantage of very 
fully. Macatawa Park Assembly is somewhat unique. 
It has an importance far beyond its numerical size. 


It has been a sort of theological clearing house. The 
freest possible discussion of religious questions has 
been allowed. The right of private judgment has 


been respected, and a fine spirit of toleration has pre- 
vailed. It has been largely a preachers’ assembly, and 
its main value has consisted in the spirit of Christian 
fellowship which it has engendered. Brethren who 
have not been able to see eve to eye have learned to 
respect each other’s convictions and have come to see 
that oneness of faith may exist where there is dif- 
ference of opinion. One of the most noteworthy 
things in connection with the Assembly is that the 
representatives of the various churches present group 
around new centers. The dividing line—if there is 
such a thing—is between liberals and conservatives, 
and that line runs through all the churches alike. But 
the line is a very shadowy one after all. Of the pres- 
ent-day movement towards Christian union that As- 
sembly is at once an expression and a producing cause. 





“The ills we see 
The mysteries of sorrow, deep and long, 
The dark enigmas of permitted wrong 
Have all one key: 
This sad, strange world is but our Father’s school ; 
All chance and change His love shall grandly overrule.” 





THE DIVINE CLOTHED WITH 
THE HUMAN. 


N Judges vi: 34 it is said that “the Spirit 

of the Lord clothed itself with Gideon.” 
This is an unusual form of expression. 
The usual form would have been “the 
Spirit of the Lord entered Gideon,” thus 
becoming entempled or enfleshed in him; 
or, “the Spirit of the Lord came upon Gid- 
eon,’ enveloping him, enrobing him, mak- 
ing him the medium of divine expression 
and activity. The figure used is startling 
in its boldness. The Lord does not clothe 
Gideon with himself; he clothes himself with Gideon. 
Gideon is the visible agent, the Spirit of the Lord is 
the unseen actor. 

In this figure the self-action of God is made prom- 
inent. The putting on of Gideon is God’s own act. 
He makes Gideon what he becomes. When the figure 
is that of man becoming clothed with certain moral 
qualities it is generally the action of man _ that is 
brought into view. When, for instance, the wicked 
are clothed with shame, they clothe themselves with 
shame; when a good man becomes clothed with honor 
or humility he clothes himself with these graces; 
when a man is clothed with power he clothes him- 
self with power; and when he is clothed with God 
he clothes himself with God. He himself puts off 
the old man and puts on the new. This is the usual 
way of stating it. There are exceptions, however; 
as where God is said to clothe his priests with 
righteousness and with salvation. But here God does 
not clothe man with something; he clothes himself 
with man. He limits himself by covering himself 
with a mortal body, and this he does that he may ac- 
coinplish a practical, definite object. There is always 
some reason why he wishes to clothe himself with 
any particular man. 

By clothing itself with Gideon the Spirit of the 
Lord took possession of him and worked through 
him. It became alive within him, moving him 
inspiring him, strengthening him, endowing him 
with wisdom and courage. Cromwell has been called 
the battle ax of the Almighty; that is, what Gideon 
became when the Spirit of the Lord clothed itself with 
him. What Gideon seemed to do alone he did through 
the Spirit of the Lord working in and through him. 
He was made of use because he was used of God. 

By clothing itself with Gideon the Spirit of the Lord 
became dependent upon him. If Gideon failed Je- 
hevah failed; if Gideon succeeded Jehovah succeeded. 
The battle cry of Gideon’s band, “The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon,” shows how completely the hu- 
man and the divine had become blended in their 
thought. The Lord’s sword and Gideon’s’ sword 
were one. Gideon could accomplish nothing apart 
from the Lord, and the Lord could accomplish noth- 
ing apart from Gideon. 

Gideon was not a man of marked power or prowess. 
When the angel of the Lord found him in the hollow 
of a rock threshing a bundle of wheat while hiding 
from the marauding Midianites and addressed him 
in the words, “The Lord be with thee, thou mighty 
man of valor,” Gideon was confounded. His stam- 
mering reply was, “Wherewith shall I save Israel?” 
Then was given the divine commission, “Go in this 
thy might and save Israel from the hand of Midian; 
have not I sent thee?” God’s chosen instrument was 
diffident and slow until he realized that God was with 
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him and in him. Then he became strong and brave 
as a lion; for he knew that it was God’s way to take 
the “weak things to comfound the mighty and things 
that are not to put to naught things that are.” 

But we are not to think that the Spirit of the Lord 
clothed itself with Gideon against his will. He was 
willing and anxious to be used of God. When he was 
chosen as the instrument of God he was resting upon 
his flail musing upon the vanished glory of Israel, and 
praying for the return of better days. God will not 
clothe himself with any man who is not ready to be 
made his instrument in doing some hard things. Ev- 
ery incarnation is for redemption; and redemption is 
through sacrifice. 





ECHOES FROM THE CHICAGO 
PULPIT. 


The Essential Life. 


HE first of four weekly sermons delivered 
by Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in the tent on the 
campus of the University of Chicago was 
on “The Essential Life.” He said: “What 
is the real reason for God’s interest in the 

fag @ human race? It is this: Man is created in 

yb God’s image; he has descended from 

Hite @ God and has in him the nature and the 

i i 1 § blood of God Almighty. Man is the best 

tt thing known in the universe. He is the 

son, the child, the offspring of God and, being such, 
he is near the Divine Maker. What does it mean for a 
soul to be lost? To lose the soul is to lose the God 
quality, the divinity out of it. What comes from get- 
ting away from God and losing the soul is not pun- 
ishment, as we are often taught, but rather ruin, and 
ruin may be defined as the loss of ability to realize the 
purpose and end of the structure God has created.” 


my 








Criticises Christian Science. 

Rev. John Wells Allen at the First Christian church, 
Grand boulevard and Forty-seventh street, took occa- 
sion in his sermon from Romans, i, 16, to discuss 
Christian Science. He said: “There are multitudes 
who have lost sight of this supreme purpose of Chris- 
tianity. I was in a Christian Science prayer meeting 
the other evening. There was a splendid audience 
present, well-dressed, well-behaved, intelligent people. 
Why it should be called a prayer meeting would be 
hard to tell, for there were no prayers offered. There 
were many testimonials given, but all about physical 
healing. The Christian Science movement has no 
vision of the spiritual ministry of Christianity. Deny- 
ing the existence of matter, it keeps in sight always 
the work done on the body. Christ’s work is in the 
sphere of the spirit. He ‘saves his people from their 
sins.’ The power through which he saves them is the 
gospel, the revelation of God’s love to men. In the 
gospel we have God’s picture of his love for us, and 
this is the mighty power he wields for the salvation of 
everyone who believes.” 





Conversions Past and Present. 

Rev. Pearse Pinch used as the basis of his sermon 
at Forrestville Congregational church the conversion 
of the 3,000 at Pentecost as the result of the first ser- 
mon. He said: “They are saying scornfully now that 
it takes 3,000 sermons to convert one soul. The fact 
is that the situation has radically changed as regards 
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the hearing of the gospel. It came at first as the an- 
nouncement of tremendous facts fresh in the world’s 
history. Today the preacher faces hearers who have 
known the story from infancy. The habit of growing 
up godless and indifferent over truth that can mean 
no less for being known a long time is the fatal habit 
of our Christian times. In some forms of death a 
state of stupor and indifference is the index that the 
end is near. We may grant that preacher and hearer 
are under a common infirmity, but it is poor wisdom 
and poor grace in those who hear out of ears grown 
dull to truth, to gloat over the unhappy preacher who 
cannot move them. The hearer, if he is wise, will 
exert himself to shake off the sleep of death.” 





Christ the Imperishable Factor in Human 
History. 


Speaking on this subject, Dr. Henry I. Rasmus of 
the Grace Methodist church said: “There is no intelli- 
gent man who will call into question the great fact that 
Jesus Christ is the supreme question of every age. 
You can no more paint Christ than you can paint a 
sunburst or a thunder storm on Mount Hood. Renan, 
the brilliant French skeptic, declared that biographers 
of Christ diminished rather than increased the luster 
of his character, and this idealist, after dethroning 
Christ, raised him yet again to the throne of ideality, 
and said concerning him that among the sons of men 
there should appear none greater than Jesus. Strauss, 
the great German rationalist, said that you have to go 
outside of the Jewish race to find an explanation of the 
character of Jesus. He declared him to be the unique 
character of history, the modeler of a humanity. Thus 
have the greatest intellects of every age been compelled 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Jesus. If you can 
discover what the Christ of yesterday was, and what 
constituted his mission, it is an easy matter to de- 
termine what the Christ of the age must be and what 
his mission is.” 





Christianity and the Labor Problem. 

The steel workers were counseled not to strike by 
the Rev. W. H. Carwardine in his sermon at the South 
Chicago Methodist Episcopal church. “If you are 
bound by contract to the Illinois Steel Company that 
contract is a serious obligation,” said he. “The right 
of contract is a sacred matter that can only be broken 
by the absolute failure of the one party to keep the 
conditions. You all remember the sad lesson of the 
Pullman strike. In the name of all that is good let us 
not have another experiment of that kind. Capital 
must be conciliatory and generous. Labor must go 
slow before resorting to a national sympathetic strike. 
That man has never lived who is safe enough to rule 
another man. Monopoly is the violation of the just 
principles of democracy. If democracy fails in Amer- 
ica it will be monopoly that will give it the death blow. 
The labor problem is a deep and many-sided one, and 
requires to be handled with great care. We are grad- 
ually approaching a crisis in the evolution of social 
conditions. The whole fabric of human society is 
based upon labor. Three steps have marked the up- 
ward trend toward industrial freedom—slavery, vas- 
salage, employment. What will the next step be? It 
may be that embodied in the idea of the co-operative 
commonwealth. It may be some form of modified 
socialism. I hope it will be a system of society based 
more than ever upon the application of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ to social conditions.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The death of Bishop Westcott, so well and favor- 
ably known as a Biblical scholar of the front rank, 
and co-laborer with Dr. Hort and Bishop Lightfoot 
in notable Biblical enterprises, removes one who has 
been conspicuous in the Christian world for a genera- 
tion, and an author on Christian teaching and history, 
not only in the Church of England, but throughout 
the world. He was with Dr. Hort, the editor of the 
Standard Greek New Testament, and was the author 
of several works on New Testament introduction and 
exegesis. 


This time it is the Jews who want a university. It 
is to be established in New York City and the location 
is to be Washington Heights, so that students may 
have the advantages of Columbia university if they 
so desire. Lecture arrangements are being made and 
temporary offices opened. The name of the new 
institution is the “New York University for Jewish 
Theology, History and Literature.” Its projector is 
Rev. Dr. Isadore Singer, who has a Jewish encyclo- 
pedia so successfully floated as to make possible an 
income of $60,000 a year for the starting of the new 
university. 


The convocation orator at the University of Chi- 
cago on Thursday of this week is Professor Caspar 
Rene Gregory of the University of Leipsic. This 
honor is well deserved by Dr. Gregory, who, though a 
native of Philadelphia and a graduate of Princeton, 
where he was assistant to Professor Charles Hodge 
for three years, has become one of the few American 
professors in German universities, and the author of 
several notable works on New Testament textual 
criticism. Among these perhaps the most prominent 
.is a “Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Greek New Testa- 
ment.” The subject of Dr. Gregory’s address will 
be “Education and Labor.” The convocation takes 
place at 4 p. m. on the Quadrangles. 


The latest development of the strike situation in the 
vicinity of Chicago reveals a division of sentiment 
among the workmen, some placing loyalty to the 
union above the contract pledges which they have 
made to their employers, and others, as in the case 
of the most of the South Chicago men, believing that 
the obligations incurred in the contracts made were 
to be sacredly observed. Whatever may be one’s esti- 
mate of the situation as a whole, there can be no ques- 
tion regarding the dangers involved in any breach 
of faith, such as the one threatened in this instance. 
No cause can flourish at the price of the good faith of 
its advocates. It would be better for the workmen to 
suffer some grievances rather than demonstrate their 
low estimate of their word. There should be some 
better way out of the difficulty. 


We are glad to see that interest in the cause of tem- 
perance is growing throughout the country. The 


earnest efforts being made in Chicago to keep liquor 
from being sold within the precincts of Hyde Park, 
Evanston and other prohibition territory are paralleled 
by endeavors elsewhere exerted to maintain and widen 
the effects of prohibition sentiment. 


There can be 
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little doubt that this subject of temperance which has 
too long been regarded as one of the by-products of 
our civilization, to be taken up or dropped as other 
issues might permit, is coming rapidly to occupy a 
place so commanding and imperative that even po- 
litical interests will be compelled to defer to it. One 
of the encouraging signs of the times is the fact that 
business corporations and mercantile houses are mak- 
ing total abstinence one of the requisites for employ- 
ment. Thus business sagacity combines with the 
common moralities to dictate the necessity of a tem- 
perate life and a purer city. 


For a religious newspaper to reach its ideal is dif- 
ficult; for a new religious paper to reach its ideal at 
once is impossible. In a letter received from a prom- 
inent Canadian minister in which the Christian Cen- 
tury is complimented for fulfilling the promise of its 
promoters, the thing at which we are aiming is so 
well expressed that we quote and adopt the words of 
the writer. He says: “The work of today is not to 
spend time proving that there is a spiritual kernel in 
the Old Testament or in the New Testament. It is 
to take the ideals of the two Testaments and make 
them glow in modern forms of life. The people who 
are interested in sifting from the Old Testament the 
good grain are few compared with those who are 
after the good grain itself. The crying need is to find 
modern means of carrying it to them. It is the prob- 
lem of spiritual transportation. By what conveyances 
shall we carry to men eternal life in the midst of time? 
To fulfill in some measure this work of spiritual trans- 
portation is the mission of the Christian Century.” 


The strike situation is engrossing the attention not 
only of this country, but of the industrial world. That 
the results will be far-reaching there can be no doubt. 
Dr. Washington Gladden, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Columbus, O., in a sermon last 
week said: 

“This country is watching a great struggle which 
threatens to bring disaster and misery to great mul- 
titudes. The capital of the steel corporation is more 
than one-half the national debt, and its direct control 
of the resources of civilization is unexampled. No 
monarch in the world possesses a tithe of the power to 
affect directly labor and the livelihood of the people 
as that which has been placed in the hands of a few 
men at the head of this great corporation. 

“A startling evidence of their power is seen in their 
threat to move extensive mills from places where pub- 
lic opinion does not wholly approve their policy. The 
punishment is something terrific. Consider what it 
means to have an industry employing half the popu- 
lation of a considerable city suddenly wiped out. All 
other industries are paralyzed, and blight falls upon 
the entire community. The corporation is strong 
enough to sacrifice $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 to gain 
an advantage of this kind. Its power to turn pop- 
ulous cities into solitudes is an appalling fact. The 
ruling motive of the corporation is self-aggrandize- 
ment and gain, and the possibilities of injury are ap- 
palling. 

“We are all to blame for this stupendous conflict. 
The foundation of order and prosperity in the nation 
is unity, good will and mutual sacrifice, and until it 
is thoroughly established such industrial wars as this 
can hardly be averted.” 
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THE HEAVENLY GIFTS. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford 


What giits, what myriad gifts, are given to all 

As rains upon the just and unjust -fall! 

Blue sky, and winds that bear the breath of flowers, 
Gray mists, and shining threads of summer showers, 
Sunsets blown red from battlements of even, 
Sunrises opening all the gates of heaven, 

[he emerald sheen of harvest-fields at hand, 

Dark bloom of distant valleys rainbow-spanned, 
Purple of mountain-forms that take the soul 

Close to the stars where drifts their silver shoal, 
Infinite seas that lead the thought away 

Into a world of everlasting day, 

The hope that lifts us like an angel’s wings, 

And makes us glad among immortal things, 

Song, love, and sorrow, and the joyous tear 
When delicately music meets the ear, 

The beauty of the little child, the strength 

That feeds the hero’s arm, the happy length 

Of summer days to lovers, and the night 

When through the sleet the fires of home flash bright, 
Then on our knees the will to bless the Power 

That follows us with love from hour to hour, 
While roars the storm with purifying breath— 

O lovely life, and just as lovely death! 





CHRISTOLOGICAL TENDEN- 
CIES OF THE TIME. 
W. J. Lhamon. 
NO. 3.—GHE BIBLE. 


The recovery of the Bible is the recovery of Christ. 
Whatever has helped to put this transcendent litera- 
ature into the hands of the nations has 
helped the Christward movement. 
Gutenberg and his printing press; 
Luther and his German translation ; 
Wycliffe, and Tindale, and Coverdale, 
with their various English transla- 
tions and editions; the hundreds of 
translations of recent years, and the 
millions of copies in many languages 
issued by the great Bible houses; the wide-spread 
study of the Bible in schools and colleges and uni- 
versities ; and not the least of all, its sovereignty over 
the pulpits of many lands—all these facts are impera- 
tive in their Christological effects. 

And they are imperative for this reason: The Bible 
is not the literature of theology, but of Christ. From 
Genesis to Revelation it is Christological. Such a 
statement demands enlargement. 

By theology is meant that body of speculative and 
many times contradictory dogmas that have character- 
ized the historic Church, first the Roman Catholic por- 
tion of it, and thereafter the Protestant portion also, 
since the various Protestant dogmas have their roots 
far back in the method and spirit of Rome. Of this 
body of beliefs erected into dogmas the Bible is en- 
tirely innocent. It has indeed unwittingly furnished 
proof texts for every clashing creed in the whole cat- 
alogue of them, just as it has been distorted into the 
proving of an innumerable company of conceits that 
have never risen to the dignity of dogmas. But the 
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time is well nigh passed for even such forced con 
tribution from its sacred pages to the work of error 
We have measured the meaning of context upon text 
and we have discovered the difference between lit 
erary and scientific statement upon its sacred pages 
and we have learned that its wholesome exhortations 
were never meant as the framework of pugnacious 
disputations. The world is rapidly attaining to a 
scientific rather than a fragmentary and distorted con 
ception of its teachings, and such a conception once 
fully attained will be forever fatal to distracting 
dogmas. 

But the Christological tendency of the Bible is its 
paramount tendency. From its earliest pages it deals 
with sin and salvation, and therefore with the sinner 
and the Savior. Its description of the fall embraces 
the hope of recovery. “I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.’ This first promise, this protevangelion, is 
the mountain rill from which there springs the ma- 
jestic river of Messianic revelation. On down 
through all the history of the Hebrew people flows 
that stream. It is to be traced by the way of the 
promises to Abraham, the typical worship instituted 
by Moses, the songs of David, the fierce warnings 
and winged promises of Isaiah, the lamentations of 
Jeremiah, and the apocalyptical visions of Daniel, un- 
til it issues in the cry of John the Baptist, “Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The Old 
Testament throbs with the expectation of the Mes- 
siah. Through the vision of the coming “One like 
unto the Son of God,” its varied books rise up into the 
glorious unity of optimism ; and this is but the sublime 
effect of that Hebrew spirit which, through all the 
vicissitudes of history, remained unconquerable. 
Jesus fills the Old Testament in prophecy as he fills 
the New in History, and the wonderful influence of 
the expected Redeemer upon Hebrew history is sur- 
passed only by the influence of the Crucified Redeem- 
er upon subsequent history. 

One feels in turning away from the dogmatic liter- 
ature of the historic Church to the Messianic literature 
of the Old Testament that he has passed into a dif- 
ferent world. Take, for instance, theology at its 
climax and prophecy at its climax. Let us assume 
that theology has reached its highest achievements in 
its presentation of the Trinity; let us reverently sup- 
pose also that the Nicene creed is true and __ final, 
finite, and though it leaves problems unsolved quite 
though it deals constantly with the factor of the in- 
as many as it has solved. What we seek here is sim- 
ply to exemplify the difference in literary atmosphere 
between the Christ in prophecy and the Christ in the 
creeds. 

Here, then, are portions of the trinitarian  state- 
ment: “Whoever would be saved must first of all take 
care that he hold the catholic faith. Which, except a 
man preserve whole and entire, he shall without doubt 
perish eternally. But this is the catholic faith, that 
we worship one God in trinity and trinity in unity. 
Neither confounding the persons nor dividing’ the 
substance. For the person of the Father is one; of the 
Son another; of the Holy Spirit another. But the 
divinity of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit is one, the glory equal, the majesty equal. 
Such as is the Father, such also is the Son, and such 
the Holy Spirit. The Father is uncreated, the Son 
uncreated, the Spirit uncreated. The Father is in- 
finite, the Son infinite, the Spirit infinite. The Father 











vet there are not three eternal beings, but one eternal 
being. As also there are not three uncreated beings, or 
three infinite beings, but one uncreated and one in- 
finite being. In like manner the Father is omnipotent, 
the Son is omnipotent, the Holy Spirit is omnipotent 

\nd yet there are not three omnipotent beings, but 
me omnipotent being. Thus the Father is God, the 
Son is God and the Holy Spirit is God. And yet 
there are not three Gods, but one God only.” 

This is in part the dialectical statement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity from the school of Augustine. 
Here in contrast are selections of Messianic prophecy 
Let us begin with this beautiful description of the 
Messianic age: 

[he wilderness and the solitary place shall 
The desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
It shall blossom abundantly. 

And rejoice even with joy and singing. 
The glory of Lebanon shall be given unt 
The excellency of Carmel an‘ Sharon 
They shall see the glory of Jehovah, 

a o- 


he excellency of our Go 


\nd again: 
How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
That bringeth good tidings, 
Chat publisheth peace, 
[hat bringeth good tidings of good, 
[hat publisheth salvation: 


That saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!’ 


\nd again: 
Who hath believed our report? 
And to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? 
For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant 
\nd as a root out of a dry ground. 
He was despised and rejected of men; 
A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; 
And as one from whom men ere hiding their face 
He was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
Verily he hath borne our griefs, 
And carried our sorrows: 
Yet we did esteem him stricken, 
Smitten of God and afflicted. 
But he was pierced for our transgressions, 
He was bruised for our iniquities ; 
Che chastisement of our peace was upon him. 
And by his stripes we are healed.” 

Perhaps without further quotation the contrast is 
sufficiently striking. The reader may pursue the con- 
trast at any length, traveling far outside of statements 
of the Trinity on the one hand and into other than 
the Messianic portions of the Old Testament on the 
other. What we assert is that he will find everywhere 
in dogmatic literature a spirit foreign to that of the 
Hebrew literature. 

And if this is true of the Old Testament, it is, if pos- 
sible, more emphatically so of the New Testament. 
Contrast, for instance, the Calvinistic statements 
with the sermon on the mount or with the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, or the Prodigal Son! Or 
take the dialectical statements above in contrast with 
the 5th, or the 14th, or the 17th, of John, or the 2nd 
of Acts. Between them and these there is a great 
culf fixed. 

By a practical, rather than a speculative, age there 
is one thing that cannot be missed in the study of the 
New Testament. The supremacy of Jesus is the 
\lpha and Omega of that body of literature. From 
its first word to its last it testifies to the unique and 
transcendent position of the “Word that was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” The Gospels, the Acts. 
the Epistles and the Revelation have their reason for 
being in the fact of Christ. These writings are 
filled, just as their authors were, with the Spirit 
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which glorifies him. They present him as the only 
mediator between God and man, and in this lonely 
position they give him final values for both God and 
He is the climax of man; he is the revelation 


man. 
of God. Anthropology and theology are to be studied 
in and through him. He is the revelation of man 


to himself and of God to man. In him the study of 
man ceases to be anthropological, and the study of 
God ceases to be theological, and both become Christ 
ological. Stated otherwise, the New Testament .com 
pells a Christological view of both God and man in 
their relation each to the other. 

Should the above seem radical above measure the 
vriter begs to defend himself by the quotation which 
follows, and which may be taken as indicating even 
more emphatically than this paper the Christological 
tendency of the times. It is from Dr. George A. Gor 
don’s plea for the re cognition of the consciousness of 
Christ in its bearings on religious thought. He says: 
“As the case stands, theology is as vast and lurid a 
denial of the objective worth of the mind of the 
Master as the extremest form of modern scientific 
speculation. Take any one of the great systems, from 
that of Augustine to that of the latest champion of 
New England theology, and compare it thought for 
thought, position for position, with the consciousness 
of Christ, and it will appear that if the one is true the 
other cannot be. The result has been that in tradi- 
tional orthodoxy, the highest in Christianity, the abso- 
luteness of the Divine Love has always been under 
the suspicion of unreality, while the terrible theology 
has seemed the true version of the ultimate fact. The 
consciousness of Christ as the authentic revelation of 
the character of the Infinite is the great beginning of 
theology. The present imperative call is for the fear 
less logic of this fundamental idea.” 





WITH CALCVTTA’S STV- 
DENTS. 
W. M. Forrest. 


HELR name is legion, for they are many. 
From all parts of India they come, and 
from Burmah and Ceylon. But they are 
most largely Bengalees, since Calcutta is 
in that province, and the Bengalee has 
shown himself the most apt of all India’s 
sons at intellectual pursuits. The Uni- 
versity of Calcutta is only an examining 
and degree-conferring body, like its proto- 
type, the University of London. Hence 
many men who do not pursue their studies 
in any of the city colleges come up at examination 
time. Altogether there are about ten thousand candi- 
dates for degrees examined annually. 

Of this number, multitudes do their regular work 
in some one of the twenty odd colleges of the city. 
hese colleges are Christian, Brahmo, Mohammedan 
and Hindu. Their students are chiefly adherents of 
the two religions last named, and of these the Hindus 
are doubtless largely in the majority. Bare-headed, 
clad in their graceful Indian costumes, carrying their 
books under their arms, standing or walking about 
the streets in the college neighborhoods, they form 
interesting groups. Generally intelligent looking and 
cleanly, they are in striking contrast to the ordinary 
throngs of coolies. 

But they seem little like the young men who go 
ahout the streets of our American university towns. 
Their general hearing betokens a lack of that manlv 
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independence and sturdy virility which are common 
to the American youth. There is an equal want of 
the effervescence of spirits and buoyancy of young 
manhood that make a college community at home so 
lively. Nor is there to be found in many of these men 
that ardent pursuit of learning for its own sake which 
makes possible the independent scholar. But there 
are good reasons for all this. 

Chese dark-faced, dreamy-eyed lads belong to a 
race that has been held in subjection by one domineer- 
ing conqueror after another for centuries. They and 
their ancestors have always dwelt in a land of ener- 
vating heat. Pernicious social customs have be- 
queathed to them a bad legacy. [Early marriages 
have wrought such physical degeneracy that one of 
their own countrymen has been constrained to admon- 
ish them that “the children of children must ever be 
the slaves of slaves.” The “joint family system” has 
tended to destroy all sense of individuality and all 
power of initiative, leaving the man impotent to do 
anything the whole family does not suggest and ap- 
prove. Moreover, our Calcutta student is a heavily 
burdened man. As a rule he belongs to a family 
whose chief bequest to the rising generation is a 
mountain of debt. And he will have numerous rela- 
tives dependent upon him to his dying day. Since 
he is part of a “joint family” and has, perhaps, been 
educated chiefly to make him more useful to that fam- 
ily, they have a legal right to a fixed part of his in- 
come. And what an income! Many B. A.’s are glad 
to get a salary of thirty rupees a month; fifty rupees is 
good pay. How many American lads would feel in- 
spired to toil up through common school, and high 
school, and college, in the hope of earning from ten 
dollars to seventeen dollars a month, and sharing it 
with their worthless cousins? Who, then, can won- 
der that such a student is not very aggressive, or 
sportive, or original. 

Yet it is on these very students that the hope of In- 
dia’s ultimate regeneration must rest. The people of 
this land will never be led out of darkness until her 
own sons become the leaders. And the college men 
of any country are its natural thought-formers and 
character-moulders. The foreign missionary’s high- 
est hope is to prove instrumental in raising up Chris- 
tian workers from among the children of the land. 
At this time, when India is preparing for a great 
change, for better or for worse; now when college stu- 
dents are so accessible and impressionable, it is a rare 
privilege to teach them Christian truth. Open con- 
verts from among them may be few. All the facts 
noticed above make it improbable that it should be 
otherwise. On the one side stand immemorial cus- 
tom, venerated systems, strong social ties; on the 
other, revolutionary practices, the alien religion of a 
conquering race, the snapping of all the cords that 
bind to the past and present. Between these stands 
the lad who is weak in body, infirm in purpose, and 
unfitted by nature and nurture to act as a unit upon 
his individual judgment. Let him break with the 
past, from pure love of truth, and all the terrific 
anathemas and bitter persecutions of outraged relig- 
ious and social forces will fall upon him. But let the 
good seed of the kingdom be sown broadcast in the 
minds of India’s college men, let the forces of Chris- 
tian civilization, education and evangelization con- 
tinue to work throughout the land. Thus, little by 
little, old prejudices may be worn away, new ideals 
and purposes may become the property of all. Then 
the approaching crisis will suddenly come, and the 
cropped hair, and proclaimed them to be renegade 
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people, stirred by a common impulse, will no longer 
need to tread the wine press of the wrath of their gods 
alone, but may arise in the strength of a united multi- 
tude and so be born to Christ, a nation in a day. 

lhe bare hope of such a consummation is enough 
to make it worth while to improve every opportunity 
tor labor among the students. The promptness with 
which hundreds of them have already put themselves 
within the reach of Bible teaching is a sign of prom- 
ise. believing that the entrance of God’s Word giveth 
light, both those who labor to teach that Word to In- 
dia’s sons and those who support the work should re- 
joice in the knowledge that it is finding its way into 
long-darkened minds. 

Calcutta, India. 


“THE CITY OF DESOLATION. 


The streets of Jerusalem in every age have been 
thronged with the same motley multitude; cool-look- 
ing, white-shirted market venders from the stalls; no 
shirted sweat-hot artisans from the cellar workshops ; 
dyers, designated by their badges of bright-colored 
threads; tailors, in heraldry of ornamented needles ; 
carpenters, wearing their symbol of square and com- 
pass—of which they were as proud as the scribe 
was of the pen stuck behind his ear; fishermen from 
Galilee and the coast jostling the fruiterers with great 
baskets on their heads; bare-legged, dirt-tanned la- 
borers from the fields; half-naked children of either 
sex playing with equal carelessness, whether they 
knocked over the piles of fruit and black bread that 
stood upon the stone pavement, or were themselves 
knocked over by the sharp hoofs of asses or the 
spongy feet of camels. These exponents of common, 
toiling humanity made way for the gay tunic-clad aris- 
tocrats of the upper city of Sion, white-robed priests 
from the Temple Mount, gray-sheeted women from 
the Cheesemakers’ street, and ladies in black silken 
garments and caps of coins, who were borne in palan- 
quins from the more fashionable Street of David. 

But in the year 167 before our era all these had dis- 
appeared.—as suddenly and completely as the sea- 
mullets and blackfish are driven out of the shallows 
in the bay of Joppa by an invasion of sharks. 

The costumes and speech of the new crowd on the 
streets were foreign, chiefly those of Greek and Syr- 
ian soldiers, with broad-brimmed hats, loose-knit, 
iron-linked corsage, tight leather leggings, and short, 
stout cleaver-like swords hanging from their girdles. 
Here and there one stood stock still, sentinelling his 
corner of the street, with the point of his sarissa or 
long spear gleaming ten cubits above his head, while 
his broad circular shield held abreast made an eddy in 
the living current as it swept around him. These were 
the soldiers of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Mingled with them were many foreign civilians, as 
their dress indicated ; merchants whose belts were well 
filled with gold to purchase what the soldiers might 
steal; colonists to resettle the lands from which the 
conquered people were expelled; and hordes of huck- 
sters and harlots who followed the armies of the time 
as dust clouds come after chariots. 

Nor were there wanting in the crowd those whose 
curved noses contradicted the disguise of their newly 

*Copyrighted by Fleming H. Revell Co. 

By the courtesy of the Fleming H. Revell Company we have 
received permission to publish a chapter from a forthcoming 
volume by Dr. James M. Ludlow, entitled “Deborah.” We 
have examined the advance sheets of this volume, and seldom 
have we read a story so full of life and color, so full of dra- 


matic interest and so true to its historical setting. We have 
selected for quotation the econd chapter of the volume with 


the above title. 
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Jews: men who preferred to retain their ancestral 
property by denying the faith of their fathers. 

One afternoon the crowd in the Street of David 
became suddenly congested. Through it a man, ven- 
erable with age, was vainly trying to make his way. 
His long white locks, which curled downward in front 
of his ears and mingled with the snowy beard upon 
his bosom, betokened his Jewish race ; while the broad 
fringes of white and hyacinth upon his outer garment 
designated him as one of the Chasidim or Purists, who 
preferred to part with-their blood rather than with 
their religion. The old patriot made no retort to the 
jostling and gibes of the crowd, but his deep-set eyes 
flashed hatred from beneath their shaggy brows, and 
told of the tragedy in his soul even more eloquently 
than if his lips had poured forth fiery speech. 

“You can’t swim up this stream, old man,” said a 
soldier, giving the frail form a twirl that made it face 
the other way. 

“It is the Nasi himself, Chief of the Rabbis,” whis- 
pered a young Jew in Greek cloak to a soldier. “Her- 
akles club me, if you haven’t caught the biggest rat 
left in the hole. But Apollonius has given protection 
to the Nasi’s house. Be careful.” 

“Protection to his house! Why then did he come 
out of it? Fetch him along. Strip him naked, and 
warm his toad’s blood in the new gymnasium.” 

With this insult the soldier tore the outer garment 
from the old man’s back. The Jew was dazed for the 
instant by the Greek’s audacity, and mumbled within 
his sunken lips the words of the Prophet: “I gave my 
back to the smiters, and my cheek to them that plucked 
off the hair.” 

He then raised his eyes heavenword, apparently un- 
conscious of a staggering blow between his shoulders 
from the flat of a sword. He stood a moment until he 
had completed the sacred sentence : “For the Lord God 
shall help me; therefore shall I not be confounded ; 
therefore have I set my face like a flint.” 

“Face like a flint,’ does he say? Let’s see if it will 
strike fire like a flint,” shouted one, smiting the old 
patriot on the mouth with the palm of his hand. 

This dastardly deed drew blood which stained his 
white beard. But it brought a quick retaliation from 
an unexpected direction ; for a blow like that of a cata- 
pult fell upon the assailant’s head. 

“By the thunderbolt of Zeus! that made you see 
fire,” cried a comrade, as the coward reeled into his 
arms. “Captain Dion’s fist is as heavy as the hammer 
of Hephaestus, the blacksmith of the gods, and makes 
the sparks fly as well. I'll wager, Ajax, that you saw 
the sky full of stars, or else your head is harder than 
an anvil.” 

By the side of the venerable Jew now stood a young 
Greek officer. If Hephaestus had need of an assistant 
blacksmith the shoulders of Dion would. have attracted 
his notice; yet it is doubtful if the goddesses of Olym- 
pus would have allowed so graceful a man to be con- 
signed to the celestial workshop. His face, too, was 
peculiarly attractive. Topped with a brush of light 
hair and lighted by his blue eyes, it was beautiful, but 
without a trace of femininity; a blending of dignity, 
intelligence, courage, and kindly feeling, though the 
latter quality was just then outglowed by rage. 

On his well-curled head was a chaplet of myrtle, for 
he was returning as victor in the day’s sports at the 
new gymnasium which, as an intended insult to the 
religious prejudices of the people, the Governor, Apol- 
lonius, had recently built against the southern wall of 
the Temple plaza. 
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“Bravo, Dion! If you had hit the Thebian boxer 
yesterday like that, they wouldn't have called for an- 
other round.” 

Dion faced the crowd, and with utmost detestation 
in his voice, exclaimed: “If 1 had been here yesterday, 
this crew of cowardly knaves had not hanged the babes 
to their mothers’ necks, and thrown them from the 


walls. Let one of you garlic chewers dare confess any 
part in that beastly business, and I will heave him over 
the walls into Gehenna, where other carcasses rot. 
Who touched those women ?” 

As Dion looked from face to face his blue eyes 


flashed like the sword point of a fencer feeling for an 
exposed spot in the breast of his antagonist. The 
challenge was not taken, one venturing to say: 

“It was done at the governor’s orders.” 

“I pronounce that a lie. Who repeats it?” cried 
Captain Dion. 

A fellow officer suggested that it might have been 
ordered by Apollonius, since the women had plainly 
broken the new law and had circumcised their brats. 

“Shame on you, comrade!” said Dion. “They were 
women and mothers, and I would say as much to the 
king’s face.” 

The old Jew, hearing the reference to the scene 
which he himself had been compelled the day before 
to witness, turned boldly to the crowd of Greeks, and, 
with uplifted hands, repeated this imprecation from 
one of the Psalms of his people: 

“Let your children be fatherless and your wives be 
widows! Let your children be vagabonds and—” 

But Dion’s hand was firmly laid upon the speaker’s 
mouth. 

“Nay, hold your breath, old man. If you give us 
much of it that way this crowd will take the rest of it 
with the hangman’s rope.” 

Dion gently took the Jew’s arm. “You must go 
back to your house. Come, I will see you safely 
within doors, if you will stay there.” 

“No, I will go to the house of the Lord and wor- 
ship, for it is the ninth hour,” replied the determined 
man. 

“That you cannot do,” said Dion, kindly. “Don’t 
you see that the Temple gate is burned and that sol- 
diers are guarding the opening? Your worship is no 
longer permitted there. Your sort of priests are all 
gone.” 

“Then,” said the patriot, “I will be my own priest. 
Surely the Lord will accept an old man’s last worship 
on earth before he goes hence.” 

“Nay, my good man, but the priests of the new re- 
ligion are at the Temple. Tomorrow they celebrate 
the feast of Bacchus. If you go there, they will crown 
you with ivy and make you drunk in honor of the god. 
You must go home and stay within doors.” 

“Then let me go—to my own house! 
Why was it not my sepulchre ere I saw what 
prophet foretold?” 

Captain Dion led him safely along the street of 
David, the crowd giving way as it gazed upon the 
two and remarked the contrast between the half- 
mummied saint and the strong-limbed, festive- 
crowned youth. 

“Old Elkiah is about the last of this damnable race 
left in Jerusalem. It is a wonder that Apollonius has 
given him tether so long.” 

“Perhaps Dion knows the Jew,” responded some 
one. “The captain is as good a Greek as ever drew 
sword or loved a woman, but his nose isn’t straight on 
a line with his forehead. See, it has a Jewish twist.” 


My God! 
the 
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“A fine observation,” laughed another, “for one al- 
ways follows his nose, and that may account for Dion’s 
kindness to some of these rebels.” 

“Don't insult Captain Dion!” said one. 
Beside Ss, he’s a good tellow. He 


“He's close 


in with Apollonius. 
always gives a weaker man his handicap in the arena 
without having it ordered.” 

“True, or you would not have won yesterday. But 
[ wish he wouldn’t interfere with the sport of the 
men. I know that it is cruel, but the sooner the bigots 
are exterminated the Were it not 
Dion's friendship for that Glaucon—as Elkiah’s 
f—we would soon find out 
Chey say his 


sooner it will cease 
fi 0] 
calls himself 
Jew’s house has for us. 


of a son now 
what the old | 


cellar is as good as a gold mine.” 


“Better kill off Glaucon and let the old man die 


himself You saw that his life is about burned out, 
and his old body only like a heap of ashes with a 


spark in it,” was the humane response. 
Dion paused by the oaken door in the wall of the 
He took from a little pouch at his belt a 


; 


use. 


Jew sl 
f aromatic sawdust of sandalwood and dropped 


pinch o 
it upon a small square altar whose brazier emitted a 
thin curl of white smoke, clouding the entrance. This 
was an altar to Zeus, which the governor had com- 
manded to be placed at all the houses which were still 
occupied by the Jews. Just above the altar the lintel 
had been torn by the destruction of the Mezuzah or 


wooden box which, according to the Hebrew custom, 
contained the sacred sentences from the Law, and 
through the small apertures in which a visitor to any 


Jewish home could see the word “Shaddai,” the Al- 
One, and thus make the common salutation, 
Dion’s wor 


mighty 
“Peace be to this house,” into a prayer. 
ship at the little altar by the gate was marred by a 
muttered curse upon Apollonius for the needless in 
sult perpetrated by this act of sacrilege. 

The Greek had scarcely time to knock at the outer 
entrance when the door flew open, and with the cry 
“Father!” a young girl’s arms were about the old man. 

She drew him inside and stood with her left arm 
supporting, while she raised her right hand as if it 
were a shield to protect him. 

Captain Dion was familiar with the finest statuary 
in Athens and Antioch, but thought he had never seen 
anything to match this—the white head and beard of 
age shielded by the raven locks of youth and beauty. 
He would tell Laertes, his sculptor friend, of this pose. 
The girl was apparently about seventeen years of 
re, tall and lithe, with sufficient muscle to give that 


ace, 

exquisite grace which only accompanies strength. Her 
hair, bound about the temples with a single fillet of 
silver; fell in wavy profusion of jet black upon a white 


linen chiton. This was gathered at the shoulders, and 
left fully exposed a neck which might have illumi- 
nated a copy of Solomon’s song. Beneath the breasts 
the garment was girdled with a rope of golden threads, 
and thence fell below the knees. Her ankles were 
wound with long white sandal lacings, which were 
in harmony with the silver band that bound her brow. 
Her arms were bare. In her haste she had not put on 
her outer garment, and thus stood revealed in a more 
exquisite modeling of nature than she would have 
chosen had she known that she was to be beneath so 
eritical an eye. Yet she could not have been more 
charming had she practiced for hours before her mir- 
ror of polished brass, and passed her proud old nurse 
Huldah’s inspection before she made her debut at the 


gate. ; - : 
Dion noted that the girl’s features were perfect, but 
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strictly on the Semitic model. Her face might be a 
hard one, for it well fitted the tragic feeling of the 
moment; or it might be sweet as any he had loved to 
dream about, for it also fitted the intensity of filial af- 
fection and solicitude she now displayed. The Greek 
seemed transfixed by her eyes. These were enlarged 
by her surprise, and their pupils gleamed from their 
deep black irises with the fire of excitement. 

“A Jewish Athena!” thought Dion, as in a brief 
sentence or two he begged the girl to be more prudent 
in the care of her father. Surely there was no scorn 
of the Jewish race in the profound bow with which 
he took his departure, nor in the hasty glance he stole 
as the door was closing. 

He plucked a leaf from his myrtle crown and 
dropped it upon the altar. As he went away he sighed 
a prayer for the maiden and grumbled another curse 
upon the king’s cruelty. Then he whistled a sort of 
musical accompaniment to his thought, which ran 


® 


something like this: 

“That girl is Glaucon’s sister. He never told me 
that he had one.” He shrugged his shoulders. “Well, 
in that he was wise, since he only knows me for a 
Greek adventurer, and thinks my honor like his own, a 
spur on the heel, to be used or not according to one’s 
inclination. But, by the arm of Aphrodite! what a 
woman! Beautiful as a lioness and as brave, too. 
Strange that the Jew could be father of both her and 
Glaucon—of a lioness and a jackal! Glaucon and I 
must be good friends, though I despise the fool. Why 
doesn’t he fight for his house? I would—especially 
with that woman in it.” 

Dion stopped and stood a long time looking at the 
narrow strip of sky visible between Elkiah’s house 
and those which lined the opposite side of the street. 
There were no angels in the blue ether; but something 
prompted him to take from his bosom a piece of onyx 
enclosed in a casket of gold and to look at a sweet face 
cut into the stone. 

“T wonder if she was anything like Elkiah’s daugh- 


He put the intaglio back into its pocket and went 
away. 





THE LAND OF STORY BOOKS. 


At evening, when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
rhey sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun I crawl 

All in the dark along the wall, 

And follow ‘round the forest track, 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 

Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are the starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 

The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away, 

As if in fire-lit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of story books. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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THE ATONEMENT, 


Editor of Christian Century— 

Dear Sir: A month or so ago you had an editorial 
on necessity of a united church, in which you 
indicated that almost every belief that was Chris- 
tian ought to be united in one organized body. 
| was much pleased with the tone of that 
article, also with your claim that your special 
work will be toward a united church. In this week 
you have an article on the Atonement, however, with 
which many Christians will never harmonize, and it 
will be little use to work toward one church if all 
of its members must believe in the atonement as out- 
lined by you this week. If you will pronounce the 
word as it really means—at-one-ment—that is, rec- 
onciling man to God, then I believe in it. I do not 
think the death of Christ made God any more willing 
to forgive my sins than he was before; but it draws 
me to God, and this is done as much by his life as 
his death. Jesus died, not to atone for my sins, but 
he died because he was here, and it was necessary for 
him to pass into the other life some way; he might 
have done so in a chariot of fire, without having tasted 
death, but then he would not have brought life and 
immortality to light; in order to do this, he must die 
as other men; be consigned to the tomb, and then issue 
forth alive, and this in a way that the fact might be 
established. His life was as much given for man 
while he was living as when he died. 

Then, again, you speak of the work of the Holy 
Spirit as if it were a personality different from God, 
and who had an especial part in the work of salvation. 
I do not believe in a triune God. I do not pretend 
to understand God’s mode of existence ; but it must be 
as one, whatever the mode. The words, pneumotis 
hagin, translated holy spirit, seem to me sometimes 
to be only another name for God himself, and at other 
times those same words ought to be translated spirit 
of holiness, and in no sense do the words indicate to 
me a trinity of being. I believe in one God, and one 
person in that God. 

We shall never understand the mode of God’s exist- 
ence alike, and we shall perhaps never understand 
Christ’s place in the scale of being alike, and the only 
ground upon which the church of the future shall 
become organically one, will be through a loving spirit 
of toleration for each other’s views, held together by 
love to God and love to man. The united church will 
stand upon the New Testament, each member reading 
and interpreting it as seems to him right and fair. 
Hence, I should accord to you the right to believe the 
atonement as you define it this week, and you should 
accord to me the equal privilege to understand that 
matter in my way. Perfect freedom should be the 
ruling feature of such a congregation. 

Henry, Il. J. M. Kirkpatrick. 


We publish this letter alike for its own sake and be- 
cause it gives us the opportunity of defining our po- 
sition. Our correspondent has missed entirely the 
thought of our article in question. We do not be- 
lieve that the atonement of Jesus was the means of 
changing God’s heart and securing his mercy. The 
atonement was the outcome and expression of God’s 
love, not the means of its purchase. Furthermore, its 
object was not the reconciling of God to man, but 
the reconciling of man to God. It is man who re- 
ceives the at-one-ment. In this we are at one with 
our correspondent. With regard to the ground of 


organic union we believe that it is found only in the 
one foundation. But oneness of faith may exist in 
spite of diversity of opinion. Faith in Christ being 
the essential thing in Christian experience, is also the 
essential thing in Christian union.—Editor. 





PLEASANTRIES. 


rhe best definition of a trust is that given by Thom- 
as B. Reed, who says that “a trust is a large body of 
capitalists wholly surrounded by water.”—Green Bag. 


An author who was eulogizing his own works as 
containing much “food for thought” was taken aback 
by the remark of a friend, “They may contain food 
for thought, but it is wretchedly cooked.” 


Overheard at the Salle des Capucines during the 

delivery of a lecture by the famous X.: “How full he 
is of his subject!” said one of the hearers. “Yes, but 
how slow he is in emptying himself!” was the reply.— 
L’Intranssigeant [llustre. 
“I dunno how Bill's a-goin’ to vote in this election,” 
said the campaign worker. “I’ve hearn tell he’s on 
the fence.” “He wuz thar,” replied the neighbor, “but 
one o’ the canderdates let fall a dollar on the off side 
o’ the fence, and Bill got dizzy an’ fell over.” 


“Did you ever hear the joke about the guide in 
Rome who showed some travelers two skulls of St. 
Paul, one as a boy and the other as a man?” asked an 
American of a German friend, who claimed that he 
had acquired the real New England sense of humor. 
“No,” said the German, beaming in anticipation of a 
good story. ‘Tell it me at once, mein friend, dat 
joke.” 

McJigger—‘I see you've got a parrot.” Thingum- 
bob—"Yes, and he’s the wisest bird you ever saw.” 
McJigger—Says a lot of clever things, eh?” Thing- 
umbob—“No; never says a thing. That’s where he 
shows his wisdom.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Little Maybelle had just returned from her first 
child’s party, looking particularly well satisfied and 
contented. “Well, dear,” said the fond mother, “did 
you have a pleasant time?” Maybell heaved a long 
sigh as she answered: “Just mejum. I bit one chil- 
dren and scratched another.” 


Mr. Whistler once painted the portrait of a distin- 
guished novelist. When the portrait was finished the 
sitter did not appear satisfied. “You don’t seem to 
like it,” Whistler said. The sitter said, in self-justi- 
fication, “You must admit that it is a bad work of art.” 
“Yes,” Whistler replied, “but I think you must admit 
that you are a bad work of nature.” 


Field Marshal Von Moltke, in proposing the health 
of the kaiser, rarely used more than eight or nine 
words. In 1884 a wager was laid on the question of 
his not exceeding this number. But it so happened 
that for once he prefixed to his usual form of words, 
“Meine Herren,” (“Gentlemen”). The disconsolate 
loser of the bet sorrowfully remarked: “He’s aging, 
is Moltke. He’s getting garrulous.” 
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OVR PVULPIT. 
JUSGIFICAGION BY FAIGH, OR GHE 
SPIRIGVAL ADJIVSGMENG 
OF MAN. 

Rev. James M. Campbell, D. D. 

“Therefore being justified by faith, 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
ITH a great many people the term “justi- 
fication” has ceased to have any meaning. 
To conserve the reality for which this term 
stands the thought of the past must be 
translated into the language of the pres- 
ent. In attempting to do this the present 
writer would suggest the advisability of 
using the term, adjustment, as an equiva- 
lent for justification. 

The primary meaning of justification is 
undoubtedly the act of rightening or mak- 
ing right with respect to the law. That it is general- 
ly used in the New Testament in a legal or forensic 
sense there cannot be a shadow of doubt. But it is 
equally true that the essential idea of the word is 
the complete adjustment of man in all his inner and 
outer relations. Granted that the mould in which 
tthat idea is cast is forensic, what of it? The essential 
thing is not the form of the figure, but the ethical 
truth which lies at the heart of it; and the ethical 
truth which forms the vital core of the word justifica- 
tion is unquestionably the spiritual adjustment of man. 

An interesting and instructive use of the word “jus- 
tify” is found in connection with typesetting. A 
compositor is said to justify a line or column of type 
when he spaces it properly or fills it out exactly, so as 
to adjust it or make it even. In this use of the word, 
which is evidently a survival showing the sense in 
which the word was formerly understood, there is a 
suggestion of its true ethical import. A justified per- 
son is one who has been brought into proper align- 
ment. He is completely adjusted in all his relations 
Godward and manward, heavenward and earthward. 

1. He is adjusted or put right in relation to God 
and to God’s law, which means that he is first of all 
adjusted or put right with respect to sin. For sin is 
a violation of law—a violation, in other words, of 
that eternal principle of right and order which God 
has established in his universe. Every sin brings 
into the soul and into the world an element of disturb- 
ance. It is like a harsh discord in music or like the 
breaking of a wheel in a complicated machine. Every 
sinner has times when he feels out of harmony with 
the moral system of things under which he lives. He 
is out of his place and he knows it. Even in his most 
complacent mood he is haunted with the uneasy feel- 
ing that there is something within him sadly out of 
joint. And when he faces the situation he begins to 
ask, How can I be put right? How can this disturb- 
ing element be expelled from my soul? How can 
my life be made to chime with the music of heaven? 
It is the old question, “How can man be just before 
God?” How can a sinner be put right in the sight of 
God? 


we have peace with 
Romans 5:1. 





The mission of Christ was to set humanity right, 
and this he does by restoring the relationship between 
God and man which sin had disturbed. He came to 
make peace through the blood of his cross, not by 
wiping out the consequences of sin, but by securing 
its pardon. His cross awakens repentance; repent- 
ance secures pardon, and pardon ends estrangement 
and restores lost harmony. The forgiven soul does 
not tremble at the thought of meeting God. He does 
not shrink from God’s presence with the shame of his 
sin upon him. All is made right between him and 
the Father. He is treated as if he had never sinned. 
The Father’s love flows out towards him unimpeded. 
In that restored love he is happy. He tastes the 
blessedness of “the man whose iniquity is forgiven 
and whose sin is covered.” 

But not only is he put right in relation to the 
law which he has broken, he is also put right in rela- 
tion to the law which he now endeavors to keep. He 
is inwardly rectified. A new principle of obedience 
is implanted within him. A new power enters him 
capable of producing righteousness. The righteous- 
ness which law was unable to produce, the righteous- 
ness to which he himself could never have attained, is 
realized through Christ, who is “the end of the law 
for righteousness unto every one that believeth.” 
Those who come into union with Christ and receive 
his life become partakers of his righteousness. 

Justification is no legal fiction. It is not the mak- 
ing of a man out to be righteous in the sense of mak- 
ing him out to be what he is not; still less the making 
of him out to be righteous on the ground of the righte- 
ousness of another. When a man is justified he be- 
comes a straight or righteous man, as distinguished 
from a crooked man, which is the Old Testament de- 
scription of a sinner. He is declared righteous be- 
cause he is righteous. He is incipiently, germinally 
righteous. The fountain of a new life has been 
opened within him. 

Justification or adjustment is thus a two-sided unit, 
consisting of the forgiveness of sin and the imparta- 
tion of righteousness. Forgiveness of sin or deliv- 
erance from condemnation is everywhere ascribed in 
Scripture to the suffering and death of Christ; while 
the inward adjustment of the soul to the law as a 
standard. of action is ascribed to the impartation of 
the righteousness of Christ. Note the contrast in the 
two following texts: “In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses.” 
Eph. 5:7. “Him who knew no sin he made to be sin 
on our behalf that we might become the righteous- 
ness of God in him,” II. Cor. 5:21. This twofold ad- 
justment which Christ effects brings peace with God. 
“Being adjusted by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” Rom. 5:1. 

2. When a man is justified he is put right in rela- 
tion to himself. The bitterness of man’s guilt comes 
from the fact that he has no one but himself to blame 
for the disturbance which it has wrought. Sin is vol- 
untary. It is something that might not have been, 
that ought not to have been. It is evident, therefore, 
that before inward harmony can be restored man must 
be put right not only with God, but also with him- 
self. An upbraiding conscience must be satisfied, 
guilty fears must be hushed. From the censure of a 
wronged soul there is no escape. What matters it if 
men commend if the heart condemns? An accusing 
conscience creates a storm in the breast which no 
forthputting of will can quell. The mire and dirt are 
being constantly cast up, polluting every jov and 
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mixing with muddy impurity life's best experiences. 
A man must get right with his conscience before he 
can be at peace. 

The adjusted soul is “made whole every whit.” He 
is “cleansed from all sin.” The burden of his guilt is 
taken away. Let it be noted that while the ground 
of adjustment is objective, the adjustment itself is 
subjective. It is something which takes place in the 
court of the soul, and not in the court of heaven. It 
is the man himself who is adjusted. In view of 
Calvary’s sacrifice which reveals the measure of divine 
mercy and the method of its bestowal, his conscience 
is set forever at rest. 

lhe satistying of the conscience leads to the sancti- 
fication of character. Restoration to the filial rela- 
tion begets the filial spirit. New motives, new pur- 
poses, are awakened. God is loved, goodness is loved, 
all that God loves is loved. Inner harmony is re- 
stored. The soul is adjusted to the law as a moral 
imperative resting upon the entire life. The com- 
mands of the law are no longer grievous, its yoke is 
no longer heavy. A new and powerful motive to 
obedience is furnished. The bondage of fear is dis- 
placed by the liberty of love. “Do we then make void 
the law through faith? God forbid. Yea, we estab- 
lish the law.” 

A Salvation Army convert, tortured with the re- 
membrance of a past delinquency, rose up in a public 
meeting and said: “Some years ago I stole a sum of 
money from my employer; no one has known of my 
sin but myself and my Lord. The burden of guilt 
weighs heavily upon my conscience, and I have re- 
solved to make instant restitution; for I find that I 
can never be right with myself until I make every- 
thing right with the man I have wronged.” This man 
was seeking personal adjustment. No mere belief 
in the general mercy of God could satisfy him. He 
had been vainly trying to make himself out to be 
right, now he sought to be made right; he had been 
vainly trying to get on the right side of his conscience, 
now he sought to be right with his conscience ; he had 
been vainly trying to get right with the Lord while 
he was not right with himself, now he sought to be 
right with the Lord by being right with himself. 

When a man is adjusted in relation to himself he 
has peace. For the disobedient there is peace only 
in obedience; for the wrong-doer there is peace only 
in doing right; for the rebellious there is peace only 
in submission ; for the impenitent there is peace only 
in repentance. Adjustment of self and peace are 
cause and effect. When the human will sinks into 
the divine will; when the mutinous spirit of man 
bows before the sceptre of divine authority, man feels 
at peace with himself, for he knows that he has done 
what is right. The kingdom of God is first righte- 
ousness and then peace. There is no peace, there can 
be no peace for the wicked. “The work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance forever.” Isa. 32:17. 

3. The justified soul is adjusted or put right in re- 
lation to his fellow men. He looks upon them in a 
new way; he treats them in a new way. Formerly 
his one thought was, what can I get out of them? 
Now his one thought is, how can I serve them? 

The root of social discord is selfishness; and yet in 
our competitive industrial system selfishness is tacitly 
accepted as the legitimate rule of social action. It is 
said to belong to the system. If that be so, then so 
much the worse for the system. There is something 
radically wrong when in the sphere of business it is 
thought to be an unavoidable thing that man should 
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be set against man, and class against class. But is 
it? Not unless Christianity is an unrealizable ideal. 
Social adjustment is an integral part of the work 


of Christ. Christ is the great reconciler. In him all 
social jarrings and discords are harmonized. At his 
cross the rich and the poor meet together. Master 


and servant accepting his authority as supreme recog- 
nize their mutual interests and rights ; they become ad- 
justed to each other in all their social relations; they 
act towards each other as brethren. When there is 
love for Christ there is love for man; and love is the 
great social adjuster. 

The problem of sociology, which is the adjustment 
of man to his social relations, is at bottom a religious 
problem. It is the social side of religion. The ques- 
tion which all social reformers are asking is, How 
can men be adjusted to each other so that they may 
live together as children of a common Father? Views 
may differ as to the changes which must needs take 
place before the social system is itself adjusted in all 
its parts, but among Christian believers there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the power that is to ad- 
just man to things as they are, so that as the servant 
of Christ he may serve the present age by lightening 
his brothers’ burdens, lessening their sorrows, increas- 
ing their happiness, enlarging their life and sharing 
with them in every way possible whatever he possesses 
that may contribute to the general well being. Chris- 
tianity, while working for the world’s betterment, ad- 
justs man to his social duties in every stage of human 
evolution. It not only gives new light, it gives new 
power. It puts man right and keeps him right in all 
the complex relations in which he stands to his fellow- 
men, enabling him to fill up the measure of his social 
obligations. 

4. The justified soul is adjusted or put right in re- 
lation to the world in which it dwells. His wishes 
harmonize with God’s appointments; the arrange- 
ments of God’s providence are joyfully accepted; all 
conflict with God is ended, his plans are followed, his 
will is done. 

R. S. Crockett tells the story of a Scotch minister 
who “cast out” with his Maker. He was crossed in 
love, and like many a fool in similar circumstances he 
threw the blame upon God. He lived for years a 
lonely and secluded life, “taking his revenge on God 
for denying him the desire of his heart.” Chancing 
to meet the commonplace woman whom he had ideal- 
ized he was disillusioned, and a disappointment 
changed into a deliverance. Adjusted to the facts of 
his life, “he made it up with his Maker” and became 
a transformed man. To be out of adjustment with 
one’s environment is to be unhappy. Adjustment to 
the divine will brings inward tranquillity. The fric- 
tion and worry that wear out life are taken away when 
we can say, “If I cannot bring my circumstances to 
my will I can adjust my will to my circumstances.” 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that tnis com- 
plete adjustment of man in the whole circle of his re- 
lations is by Christ, through faith, Man has gone 
wrong, but he cannot put himself right. He is with- 
out strength to rectify himself. It is Christ alone 
who can bring him into right relation to God, to him- 
self, to his fellowmen, and to his surroundings. “A 
man,” says Paul, “is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ ;” that is, by the 
faith which has Jesus Christ for its object. It is only 
as a man comes into vital union with Christ, and has 
his spirit living in him, that he can be spiritually ad- 
justed. “In him all that believe are justified from all 
things.” 
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Let every one who has come to see the utter futility 

f trying to bring a sinful, ill-regulated life into har- 

th the divine order offer the prayer, “Lord 

Divine Adjuster, I yield myself up into 

is. Make me right within and without. Put 

right place in the world. L[nable me to do 

right things \djust me in everything to the 
\men. 


BIBLE SCHOOL. 
JACOB AT BETHEL. 


Lesson for Sept. 8, 1901: Gen. 28:10-22 


Golden Text: Surely the Lordis in This Place. Gen. 38-16. 


A CHICAGO GEACHER'S NOGES ON 


GHE LESSON. 


Elias A. Long 


Jacob and Esau. 


ACOB was the son of Isaa 
and twin brother to Esau. . 
loving young man (Ch. 25:2 
especially attached to his mothe 
wild, daring life of Esau, a hunter, made 
him a favorite with his father. The na- 
tures of the brothers were quite different ; 
to which we may attribute that remarkable 
episode, the transfer of the birthright from 
Esau to Jacob. Esau was inclined to look 
more to present, material things, while 
Jacob was more visionary, looking ahead. Hence it 
was that present hunger tempted Esau to prize a 
mess of savory pottage close at hand more highly than 
a birthright in the distance. The birthright means 
rights and privileges of the first-born, which include a 
double portion of the inheritance (Deu. 21:17), and 
the judicial authority of the father (2 Chron. 21:3). 
Because Esau by shortsightedness despised his birth- 
right (Ch. 25:34), he is styled “a profane person” in 
Heb. 12:16. It was an extremely foolish act, yet 
thousands made incomparably worse bargains by sell- 
ing their eternal birthright. Jacob obtained this ad- 
vantage through low, sinful measures. By his con- 
duct he earned the title of Jacob the Cheater. Urged 
on by his mother, Rebekah (Ch. 27:15-16), he had 
taken unbrotherly advantage of Esau’s hunger to gain 
the latter’s rights. Then he used deception to move 
Isaac into irrevocably altering his will in his own 
favor (Ch. 27:18-29). The time of this lesson was 
probably about B. C. 1780. Beersheba, the family 
home, was about forty-eight miles southwest of Bethel, 
which latter place lay some twelve miles north of 
Jerusalem. 


and Rebekah 


i?) 
r 
i 





A Great Lesson of Hope. 

Chis is a lesson of surpassing hopefulness for the 
race. It is an honest account of an eminent man who 
was a great sinner and was remarkably rescued to a life 
of godliness. If Jacob, the cheater, the lying trickster, 
can be transformed into Israel, a prince with God, 
what hope for sinful humanity. And what a cata- 
logue of sin-transformed lives this case heads in Bible 
history. There is the murderous David transformed 
into a man after God’s own heart; the despised pub- 
lican Matthew changed to be the great evangelist 
author to the Jewish race; the cursing, lying Simon 
converted to be the powerful Pentecostal preacher, and 
the bloody Saul transformed into a meek and long- 
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suffering hero of faith. With such a record of God’s 
power unto salvation no sinner needs despair. It il 
lustrates the great lesson of “the riches of God’s good- 
ness and forbearance and long-suffering in leading 
sinners to repentance” (Rom. 2:4). Another lesson, 
and indicated by the golden text, is that of the human 

ul’s greatest discovery ; the recognition of God's liv- 

» presence, his love, his personal nearness and his 
vuidance in the case of all who incline their hearts to- 
vard him, as their Lord and Savior. 


Sin-Broken Home. ‘Jacob,” the cheater, was 
knew not God's presence (v. 16) Had he 
| in faith he would have gained God’s promised bless 
without resorting to lie and trickery. * * * “Went fron 
rsheba.” The real reason for Jacob's disgraceful flight 
his sin, which led to Esau’s sinful hatred and 
ry threat of murder. Ch. 27:41. From the days of Eder 
i sin and its results have driven men from hom 
and exile. Sin is the enemy of the home. Th« 
tended reason to Jacob's departure was th 
taining of a wife. Ch. 27:46. Notice that all the trouble 
rrded at this stage can be traced to that common be 
in all ages, the giving way to appetite. Ch 


Vv. 10. 


ner wild 


uated 
retail 


Isaac ior 


nuing of evil 


5:34 ‘Toward Haran.” Haran, the old family settle 
nt, so 450 miles northwest. Jacob went forth alone wit] 
thing but his staff (Ch. 32:10), a poor, spiritual prodigal 


ad been feeding on the husks of sin 


Nose soul ! 
V.ai. The Striving spirit. “Lighted upon a certai: 

“« Leaving Beersheba with its hallowed memories, 
ie self-seeking Jacob was led to this place where, all alone. 

found room for reflection. This was at Luz, later known 

Bethel. And the Spirit of God striving with him (Gen 
3) made this to be a night of “distress” so deep that it 
ever was forgotten by Jacob. Ch. 35:3. It was his first 
ight from home, driven by the malice of his active brother, 
ho might yet overtake and slay him. In those hours of 
olitude and terror he must have seen what a miserable 
iilure he had made of his life’s prospects. Taking mean 
dvantage of his hungry brother, he finds himself a fleeing 
utcast, in want of life’s necessities. He who stole a bless- 
ng has so soon become a poor wandering shepherd seek- 
ng employment “Tarried there all night.” Like 
.common pilgrim of that land he slept out wherever night 
vertook him. * * * “And he took stones for his 


* * 


pillow.” Perhaps he only took one stone (v. 18), hard and 
old. This would add to the cheerlessness and distress. 
V. 12. The Cry and Answer. “Answered me 


n my distress.” See Ch. 35:3. That this poor man cried 
nd the Lord heard him (Ps. 34:6) is evident from this 
reference to the present night’s experience, made many 
vears later. Jacob must first have called, so that God could 
have “answered.” * * * “And he dreamed.” God’s will was 
10t then embodied in his written word, hence he revealed 
himself to men in various forms, including dreams, as here, 
n answer to Jacob. Unlike Jacob, we have the light of the 
word (Ps. 119:105), and the Light of the World for our guid- 
ince, and dreams to us mean little or nothing. * * * “Be- 
hold,” a word indicating something remarkable, out of the 
ordinary. * * * “Al dder.” In mercy this beautiful emblem 
ppeared to Jacob, leading him to turn his thoughts upward 
rom things seen. Abraham in his hour of discouragement 
was told to look upward at the stars. Christ commanded 
his followers in similar circumstances to look up. Luke 
21:28. Now in his desolution Jacob learned that heaven and 
earth are not far apart, and are connected. He had passed 
ver many a mile to this spot, but the laddet suggests that 
irue progress is by slower method, step by step, in an up- 
ward direction. * * * “Set up on earth reached to 
eaven.” Jesus seems to have taught that this ladder 
ndicated himself. John 1:51, 3:13, 14:6. By Christ God 


ame down to man; by Christ man ascends to heaven 
* * “Angels of God ascending, descending.” The word 
ingel” in the original means “one sent” and is em- 


ployed to denote any agent used in executing God’s pur- 


poses and in ministering to the needs of his people. Heb 
1:14. Jacob saw what the eye of faith constantly sees in 
nugelic ministries Whenever the distressed soul reaches 


up to God in prayer, in faith, in repentance, there is the 
heavenly ladder 

¥. 82 _Love for Simners. “Behold the Lord stood.” 
He stood in his loving kindness, not to charge with guilt or 
to punish for sin. In mercy he makes no less than seven 
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designed to fit the case of this distressed secker 


promises, ( : 
Men in their extremity are always more accessible. 


for light. 


* * “And said.” This was in dream language, but so 
vivid was the impression made that Jacob could affir m he 
heard God saying what follows. * “IT am the Lord God 
§ Abraham, of Isaac.” The one true God of all generations, 


not one of many Gods, according to idolatrous notions. 
While it is true that the lives of patriarchs are not signal- 
ized by freedom from sin, yet it also is true that they turned 
the embodiments of men’s lusts and 


way from low deities, 

present indulgencies, and chose at the price oi self-denial 
the one true and holy God far better than themselves, upon 
which to center their love and hope. * * * “The land where- 


The land long before promised to Abraham 
God’s promises never wear out. * * * “To thee will I give 
it.” Of all Abraham’s descendants, God saw that Jacob’s 
heart was fittest to be the channel through which the cov- 
enant blessing should flow. The converted cheater becomes 
the leading figure in sacred history, the partner of God in ful- 


on thou liest.” 


fillment of the divine purpose. God knew his heart. There 
are many sinful Jacobs to whom it is a comfort to know 
that of ho wever poor stuff they are made by nature, God 
can make of them, if they but yield to him, vessels unto 
honor, meet for the Master’s use. 2 Tim. 2:21. 

V. 14. Midnight Promise. “Thy seed as the dust.” 
The old family promise of 160 years bef ore to Abraham 
now is repeated in detail. “As the dust” means beyond 
computation. Already the figures, as the seashore sands and 
the stars, had similarly been applied. * * * “Shall spread 


west, east, north, south.” Shall spread in all nations. This 
in spite of race hatred has been most strangely fulfilled 
When any one questions the strength of God’s promises, 
point to the Jews. * * * “And in thy seed all . . be 
blessed.” Jacob’s descendants in prophets, priests and 
people, with all their defects were, before the Christian era, 
the best people the world had. Even as captives in Babylon 
and Persia, leaders like Daniel, Ezekiel, Amos and others 
were as a fountain of moral health and blessing. Christ 
came of Jacob’s seed. Jews became the first preachers of 
the gospel and Jewish synagogues the first preaching places. 


v.15. Personal Nearness. “I am with thee and will 
keep thee.” What a cluster of precious promises came to 
the needy, conscience-stricken Jacob in that night of awful 
experience. If this solitary outcast will but accept God's 
mercy the Lord will be close to him as a personal com- 
panion. But God, through Christ, is nothing less than this to 
us. Matt. 28:20 * * * “Will bring thee again unto this land.” 
Some forty years later this promise was fulfilled. Ch. 35: 
* * “T will not leave thee. A most gracious promise 
to come now at the turning point of Jacob’s life. So God 
will be with us as we break from old associations to meet 
new trials. His love, his compassion, his comfort, his pow- 
er, his adaptation to our needs, through Christ will never 
fail. 

V. 16-17. 


~ * 
07. 


The Great Discovery. “Surely the Lord 
is in this place.” That night there came to Jacob’s soul its 
greatest discovery. He found that God and his love were 
as surely present as the very atmosphere which compassed 
him about. It was an assurance that never departed from 
him. It brought Jacob—as the same great discovery ever 
brings us—into a new world and life, with new aspirations 
and hopes. “Behold all things are become new.” 2 Cor. 
5:17. Only as we grow to be wiser, to live more with God, 
do we come to the comprehension that he is in every place. 
* * * “And I knew it not.” “The Lord, all the while, had 
been afraid.” Jacob’s great discovery leads to the further dis- 
covery of himself (Luke 15:17), a poor sinner standing 
naked before the Most High and Holy One. But godly 
fear comes not from the terror, but from the excellency of 
the Lord. * * * “How dreadful is this place.” It is a fearful 
thing for unclean flesh to stand before the living God. Heb. 
10:31. * * * “This is the house of God.” How consoling to 
think of this desolate place and hard pillow converted into 
the very dwelling place of God. In truth it was Jacob’s 
own heart that had become God’s dwelling place. * * * 
“This is the gate of Heaven,” alluding to the ladder which 
served the angels as an entrance to heaven. 


Vv. 18. Pledge of Gratitude. “Rose up early in the 
morning.” He observed his religious duty promptly. Men 
of Jacob’s active inclinations and strong religious convic- 
tions are early risers everywhere. See Gen. 19:27, 21:14. 
22:3; Exod. 24:4, 34:4; Josh. 3:1, 6:12, 7:16. 8:10; Acts 5:21. 
which contain a sufficient hint to modern followers of God 

* * “Poured oil upon the top.” In that land oil was used 
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for light, for food and for alleviating pain. In this symbolic 
use it became an emblem of the Spirit who oegnane, re- 
vives and heals. To pour such a precious article over any- 
thing symbolized its dedication to a divine purpose. 

In Remembrance. “Called the name of that 


Jacob applied a name that through future 
This is the house of God. Bethel 


V. 10. 
place Bethel.” 
generations should say, 
means house of God. 


Vv. 20. Vow of Consecration. “Jacob vowed a vow.” 
This is the first recorded vow. It shows the deepness of 
Jacob’s experience that he bound himself to certain religious 
acts. This, together with his confession (v. 16), his con- 
secration (v. 19), his offering of tithes (v. 22), may be taken 
as ample proof of his conversion. True, his _ spiritual 
growth henceforth was not rapid; he had yet many lessons 
to learn, but the trend of his life was upward. oe Se “Say 
ing, if God will.” Not implying doubt or the maknig of 
terms, but recognizing the great promises, which must have 
come to him with stunning force. 

V. 21. Seeker of Peace. “Came again to my father’s 
house in peace.” He left it in a storm, he longs to return 
in peace. * * * “Then shall the Lord by my God,” im 
plying that he now is a child of God. ; 

V. 22. Faith with Works. “And this shall 
be God’s house.” Having marked the spot and conse- 
crated it with a vow and offering of tithes, he can go on his 
way rejoicing. He had opened his heart and his treasure to 


God. “I will sutel y give a tenth unto thee He offered 
to God as Abraham before had offered to the priest of 
God. Gen. 14:20. Our religion ought to be worth as much 


to us as to Jacob. Then, because Jacob inclined his heart 
toward higher things, God took him in training and grad- 
ually he became Israel, the prince with God. He grew het- 
ter and better and rose higher and higher until we find him 
at last a veritable saint, who, with Paul, could say, “By 
the grace of God I am what I am.” 1 Cor. 15:10. 





FIVE-MINVTE SERMON 
GOLDEN TEXT. 


By Peter Ainslie. 


ON THE 


OD is here and everywhere. His presence 
is not like the rising and the setting of the 
sun, but it is perpetual. To flee from him 
is folly. As I write he looks over my 
shoulder, as I walk he is by my side, as I 
sleep he is looking right into my face, as I 
go about my daily duties he is with me. 
He is my comfort, my joy and my salva- 
tion. He keeps me from sin, breaks up 
plans that are wrong and banishes all im- 
aginations that are hurtful to the soul. 
What a presence! Surely he is here now, as I write 

and as you read, and he becomes a living presence in- 

deed to the extent of our recognition of him. He is in 

a hand's touch. He wants your acquaintance. He 
wants to hear your voice. He wants your confidence. 
The apostle says, “Be courteous,” and certainly it is 

a very common courtesy to speak frequently with one 
who is with us all the time. This was Paul’ 's concep- 

tion when he wrote, “Pray without ceasing.” As my 

companion, and I walk all the day through the rush- 
ing tides of humanity on the streets, through the fields 
or sit in a room, certainly I do not count it a burden to 
occasionally make a remark to him. It comes as nat- 
ural to say a word or two every few moments. May 
it not he just as true as to our speaking with God 

who is ever with-us? I wonder if he ever feels lone- 

y hecause we are so cold and formal in ovr talks with 

him. With some of us a whole day and a night pass 

and not so much as a word between us and our God. 

\re we really acquainted? It is said that he knoweth 

them that are his, but do we know him, who is ours? 

You may say because he is unseen he is unreal, but 
all friendship is based upon the spiritual, which can- 
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not be seen. My friend and | really love, but I only 
see my friend by his works, for the mere flesh and 
bone is not my friend. With this as a beginning 


point, are we not able to take hold of the personality 
of our God? The eye can not see him, but we can see 
his works; we know that he is, and, more, too, we 
know that he is ever present, that he is the friend of 
all friends and the chief of lovers. Then is not his 
presence a benediction? He is pure and holy and 
altogether without sin and that which is most mys- 
terious to me is that I, but dust and ashes, should be 
taken into his friendship and sought after as a daily 
companion. He loved the whole world and he will 
love us unto the end. He is here and he is every- 
where and his very presence is an unanswerable argu- 
ment for his tender Fatherhood and his eternal love. 





Our Father, thou art not far away. Forgive us of 
unrighteousness and help us that we may recognize 
thee always. Amen. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Charles Blanchard. 
HELP FROM ABOVE. 

Topic for Sept. 8: 2 Kings 6:15-17. 

WO of the most interesting characters in 
the chronicles of Israel are Elijah and his 
successor, Elisha. Though differing great- 
ly, they are strangely associated in the 
stirring events of the period. The ele- 
ment of the romantic is not wanting in the 
history of each. Elijah was a bold, daring 
prophet, facing Ahab and Jezebel in their 
career of desperate wickedness until King 
Ahab came to fear his presence more than 
the enemies of Israel. He dogged the 
miserable king until he cried out in fear and despera- 
tion, “Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” And he 

answered, ‘I have found thee, because thou hast sold 
thyself to work evil in the sight of the Lord.” 

Elisha was more retiring in his disposition, though 
not a whit less courageous. He depended more on 
the manifestation of 

Spiritual Forces, 


His history is worthy the careful study of this 
materialistic age, from the emphasis of the unseen 
and spiritual. The chief point of the lesson is this 
emphasis of the reality of spiritual presence and 
power. 

The heart of the king of Syria was sore troubled at 
the mysterious manner in which his best-laid schemes 
for entrapping the king of Israel miscarried. He ac- 
cused his servants of treachery, demanding, “Which 
of us is for the king of Israel?” And one of his serv- 
ants answered: “None, my lord, O king, but Elisha, 
the prophet, that is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel 
the words that thou speakest in thy bedchamber.” So 
he sent to Dothan, and encompassed the city about 
with a great host of chariots and horsemen. This 
greatly frightened the servant of Elisha and he cried 
out, “Alas, my master! How shall we do?” And he 
answered, “Fear not, for they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.” And Elisha 





prayed and said, “Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes that 
he may see.” And the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man and he saw and, behold, the mountain was 
full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 
O for more of this 
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tO punish tor sin 


In mercy he makes no less than seven 
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Spiritual Vision! 

[ think we need to pray the prayer of Elisha for his 
servant. Lord, open the eyes of young men! It is 
one of the sorest needs of our times. 1 am not pessi- 
mistic when I| affirm that what our young men lack 
is spiritual vision. And when I say this I am not 
forgetful of the great work of the Christian Endeavor 
movement, of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
of the Students’ Volunteer Movement, and of the 
large number of young men in Christian schools. Still 
the vast majority of our young men, even those in our 
churches, lack spiritual vision. They are so encom- 
passed about with the occupations and pleasures of 
the world that they forget the unseen and eternal God 
of Elisha, reveal it unto us, and to our young men, in 
the midst of the world’s mad clamor, that they that be 
with us are more than they that be with the enemies 
of youth and young manhood! Fathers, mothers, sis- 
ters, brothers, preachers of the gospel of redeeming 
grace, let us pray this prayer. Pray for spiritual 
vision, for open eyes, that our young men may see 
visions, as the people of Elisha prayed, and as the 
prophet Joel foretold should be one of the evidences 
of the reign of the Holy Spirit. The Christian En- 
deavor movement will accomplish its greatest mis- 
sion in inspiring our young men to spiritual vision, 
and the recognition of the supremacy of spiritual 
forces. 





THE QVIET HOV®R. 


[The International Bible Reading Association Daily Readings.) 
By The Rev. Alexander Smellie, M. A. 


ABRAHAM'S INTERCESSION. 
“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.”"—James 6, 16. 


Monday—Genesis 18, 1-8. 


I may still have moments on the Mount such as 
Abraham had when he entertained the visitants from 
heaven. 

At my conversion does not God seclude me from the 
crowd, and whisper a word of grace into my ears, 
which is meant for me alone, and give me the hidden 
manna to eat, and greet me by the new name which is 
known only to Himself and myself? At great and 
thrilling seasons afterward in the spiritual life, when, 
as I pray and meditate alone, | am filled with the 
grace and enlightenment of the Holy Ghost, I am 
admitted to a marvelous nearness of communion. And 
other days of heaven there are on earth, when the 
gates of pearl are open to me and I walk the streets 
of gold. 

If mv Lord gives me such foretastes of the better 
country. may they enable me to live as its citizens now 
and here. 

Tuesday—Genesis 18, 160-22. 


Sin brings sorrow and destruction in its train. It 
is a law not for the city and community only, but for 
the individual. Let me lay it earnestly to heart. 

Sometimes I am deceived by the prophets who speak 
smooth things. Men nowadays will hardly allow such 
a word as “Wrath.” The violation of the divine com- 
mandments must be condoned and passed over. And 
it is true that God is merciful; but it is true, too, that 
he is the God of retribution, and justice, and holi- 
ness. 

And sometimes I am deceived by the appearances 
which promise escape and immunity. Circumstances 
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seem favorable to the commission of what is evil and 
wrong. But God’s insight and foresight—ah, how 
wide-reaching they are, how exact, how inevitable! 
I cannot foil One so wise. 

And sometimes I am deceived by the delays of provi- 
dence. It is for repentance that my day of grace is 
lengthened out, it is not for carelessness and rebellion. 

So let me improve the gracious respite. Meanwhile 
there is forgiveness with God, and plenteous redemp- 
tion. I would seek his mercy. I would claim his 
pardon. I would enter the glorious liberty wherewith 
he makes me free. 

Wednesday—Genesis 18, 23-35. 

My praying is conformed too little to the pattern 
which Abraham has set me. It is too selfish. My 
outlook should be much larger. My soul should be 
less wrapped up in its own wants and its own sor- 
rows. I belong to a kingdom of priests—priests who 
are intended, who are set apart, to make supplication 
for saints and for sinners, and for suffererseverywhere. 
“Beloved, let us love one another; for love is of God; 
and everyone that loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God.” And the language of love, its mother tongue, 
is prayer. 

“A frequent intercession with God,” says William 
Law, “earnestly beseeching him to forgive the sins 
of all mankind, to bless them with his Spirit, and 
to bring them to everlasting happiness, is the divinest 
exercise that the heart of man can be engaged in.” 
It must be a divine exercise; for not only did Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, practice it, but my 
Lord Jesus Christ abandoned himself to it often and 
gladly. And let me seek to learn better the blessed 
art. . 

Thursday—Genesis 19, 12-23. 

In Jesus Christ is the City of Refuge, the way of 
escape from death and sin. He is the revelation of 
God’s ceaseless and immeasurable and eternal love. 

In him I have the satisfaction of sovereign justice. 
My own conscience, once it has been thoroughly 
aroused and awakened, feels what a difficult thing ab- 
solution is. It demands that sin like mine shall not be 
lightly passed over. It wearies itself to find an avail- 
ing sacrifice and atonement. “What shall I do unto 
Thee,” it cries with Job, “O Thou Preserver of men?” 
Jesus is God’s answer. I behold him, I fiee to him, 
I rest in him; and my soul has life and peace. He is 
the Lamb who takes my sin away. 

And in him, too, I have the grace which brings me 
into accord with the mind and government of God. 
My imagination, my intellect, my will, my heart—he 
renews them all. If he lays bare to me the ghastly 
wound of my nature, he does it as a Good Physician 
who can purge away that moral virus which is de- 
stroying me. 

Thus he gives me sweet and sure release. He is 
my Zoar, my Shelter, my Home. 


Friday—Exodus 32, 7-14. 


Moses is the forerunner of Christ. He is so in 
more respects than one, and, not least, in his interces- 
sions. 

Christ pleased not himself. The sins and sorrows 
of others haunted him still. He bore them on his 
heart before God. He besought for them mercy to 
pardon and grace to help. 

There were his own disciples and friends; I am 
sure he prayed for them individually. There were 
the men of his country and time, the men whom he 
was eager to save but whom he found it hard to win. 
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There was his Church in every age and land. He 
saw the many obstacles and changes and defeats which 
it would encounter. He saw how the patience of the 
saints would be exercised, and how the unbelievers 
would scoff, and how the little flock would be disposed 
to yield to fear. He had a great deal to think of when 
he knelt and prayed. He had a great multitude to 
supplicate for, this Remembrancer of the Lord who 
gave him no rest. 

Perhaps I was in his thought and affection then. 
Perhaps my face was familiar to him when he prayed 
with strong cryings and tears. 

Saturday—Job 42, 1-10. 


Job, too, heralds and adumbrates Jesus, he prays 
for his friends—his friends who have been forgetting 
to act a friendly part towards him. 

In that delightful little book, “A Day in Caper- 
naum,” Dr. Franz Delitzsch pictures Jesus, after the 
toil of many hours in teaching and healing, climbing 
upward in the evening by a stony and overgrown way 
to a hill that sloped down to the margin of the lake. 
His gaze swept over land and sea, and rested on the 
towns round about with greetings of peace. By-and- 
by he extended his arms, and pressed the whole world 
to his heart, and fell down with it before God. Then, 
after a long time of silent and intimate fellowship, 
he rose and walked quickly back to the town, lying 
now in profound sleep. The mother-in-law of Peter 
opened the door for him when he knocked. “Again 
so late, Rabboni, my Lord,” she said, as she looked 
into those deep eyes of his; and he passed within, to 
snatch the shortest rest before the labors of the new 
cay were begun. 

That was not an occasional thing with Jesus, my 
Lord and Savior. It was his manner of living during 
all the months that he ministered here. And O that 
I might follow in his steps! O that I might learn 
to intercede for my friends, and for my enemies as 
well! 

Sunday—James 5, 10-20. 


I have been reading the sermons of William 
Guthrie, the old Covenanter of Fenwick. It is not a 
sickly and slipshod godliness which he inculcates; he 
bids his hearers rise to something better than the con- 
ventional religion of the crowd. “No almost,” he says, 
“can reach perfection, for it hath not the nature of 
the thing.” The saints must be “all in all or not at 
all.” 

And there is nothing he condemns more sternly than 
the prayers of most Christians. How pithless they 
are! how blunt! how feeble! lame of foot so that they 
cannot run to God’s Throne, palsied in hand so that 
they cannot grasp his arm and hold him fast! “They 
have no bones, strength, nor edge; they will never 
pierce heaven.” “See, sirs,” he entreats the members 
of his congregation, “that ye stay still at his door 
until ye get an answer; be not like those who shoot 
blunt-shot, and never look where it goes.” 

Nay, nay; like Abraham, like Moses, like Job, like 
Elijah, like my Lord Jesus Christ, let my prayers be 
“the supplications of a righteous man which avail 
much in their working.” Let me have done with those 
poor and wingless petitions which can never make 
their way to the presence-chamber of the King of 
kings. 





“Though beaten back by many a foe, 
Still freshening strength we borrow. 

For where the vanguard halts to-day, 
The rear shall camp to-morrow.” 





NOTES AND 


PERSONALS 


First Sunday of September—*Church 


Extension Offering.”’ 


W. H. Bagby reports two baptisms at 
City August 18th. 


Salt Lake 
should be 


all our 


Day” 
among 


Extension 
universally 


“Church 
observed 
churches. 

John W. Moody, pastor at Fitzgerald, 
Ga., having returned from his vacation, 
is preparing for a revival. 


E. W. Yocum reports additions at al- 
most every regular service at Oxbow, 
Neb. One confession Aug. 18th. 


Ek. H. Williamson of Durham, Mo., 
reports forty-one additions in a meet- 
ing at Mt. Sinai, Mo. Meeting contin- 
ues. 

De Forest Austin reports two bap- 
tisms in the river at Estherville, lowa, 
August 18th. The work there maintains 
good interest. 

Albyn Esson has closed his work at 
Monmouth, Oregon, after four years’ 
service, and has accepted a call to the 
Rodney Ave. church of Portland. 

O. D. Maple closes his year with the 
church at Cameron, Ill, Oct. 20th. On 
the 2lst he begins a meeting with the 
Meridian church where Bro. Goodnight 
is pastor. 

Every church should have a con- 
science in this matter of the Annual 
Offering for “Church Extension,” and 
be a partaker in this fellowship. Then 
every apportionment will be reached 
and more. 


W. M. Mayfield of Havensville, Kan., 
recently held a two weeks meeting at 
Mt. Olive church near Havensville, 
which resulted in six conversions and 
a promising congregation of twenty- 
two organized. Bro. Mayfield preaches 
there once a month. 

Visitors to the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo will find pleasant ac- 
commodation at most reasonable terms 
in the home of one of our leading fam- 
ilies in the Richmond Avenue church 
by addressing Mrs. Anna G. Kellog, 
184 Anderson Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The following message just received 
Wilson and Huston from Lado- 


from 

ga, Ind.: “Meeting fifteen days old. 
One hundred and sixteen added. Bro. 
Brooks’ splendid preparation made 


quick meeting possible. Continue few 
days. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, next Lord’s 
day.” 

Evangelist J. E. Parker of Keiths- 
burg, Ill, and G. E. Sheerer of Alexis, 
Ill., have just closed a tent meeting at 
Gilchrist, Ill, with forty-four addi- 
tions. A church will be organized. 
These brethren are now at Aledo for 
a few weeks. Will begin at Coldbrook 
Sept. 15th. 
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No word in the English language has 
such a charm as the word “home.” The 
church building is a home of the 


church. Let us help to house our 
helpless missions. 
The wisdom of our church extension 


plan must commend itself to every 
thoughtful member of the body of Christ. 
It is not a theory or an experiment, but 
an actuality, and is in vital touch with 
a call to become pastor of the church at 
Palmyra, Mo. He has accepted and will 
commence his work there Sept. ]. 

When the tabernacle was to be erect- 
ed, Moses made a call for materials for 
the work, and the response was so 
large, that he issued an order restrain- 
ing the people from giving. Let us 
have something like that kind of giv- 


ing next Lord’s Day for our “Church 
Extension” offering. 

C. H. Brown changes from Brandy- 
wine, W. Va., to Pulaski, Va. During 
his stay with the church at Brandy- 
wine of less than a year there were 
thirty-five accessions, and a new house 
was built and dedicated. W. J. Cocke 


of Woodstock, Va., led in the dedica- 
tory services assisted by Bro. Watson 
of Middletown. 

Preachers Wanted.—The Board of 
Trustees of the Christian Home desire 
the services of four good men who 
have ability for raising money. Labor 
can be furnished you in your present 
location without moving. Good refer- 
ences must be given and letters and 
stamps inclosed for answer. Write T. 
Nelson Kincaid, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Rev. J. D. Dabney, pastor of the 
Trip Ave. Christian church at Dun- 
more, Pa., delivered two very interest- 
ing and instructive addresses on “The 
Sunday School Teacher,” and “The 
Sunday School as An Agency of the 
Church,” at Kent, Ohio, Aug. 14, be- 
fore the Portage County Union Sunday 
School convention. 

Meade E. Dutt, pastor at Seymour, 
Ind., reports the work there prosper- 
ing. One addition Sunday, August 18th. 
After the regular prayer meeting ser- 
vices on Wednesday evening, August 
7th, a reception was tendered the pas- 
tor and his wife who were presented 
with a fine Bagster’s Bible. Refresh- 
ments were served and a good time en- 
joyed. 

The of Chi- 
now 


The 


Park church 
cago, Claire L. Waite, pastor, 
worships in their new church. 
building is not quite completed, but 
is sufficiently so to be occupied. The 
good part of it is that everything has 
been paid for in cash, so there is no 
indebtedness. Much credit is due the 
members who have done most of the 
carpenter and much other labor gratis, 
doing the work mornings and evenings 
and holidays. Bro. Waite leaves this 
week for the East, where he will spend 
a few weeks’ vacation in company 
with his mother. In his absence 
Brethren Grim and Brelos will fill the 
pulpit. 


Douglas 


The receipts for Foreign Missions 
continue to fall off. The loss during 
the week ending August 22d amounted 
to $704.87. We are deeply distressed 
by this unusual condition of affairs. 
We are totally unable to explain it. 
Will not the friends who have money 
that has been collected for this cause, 
hasten to forward without further de- 
lay? There is no time to be lost. The 
books close September 30th. 

H. T. Henrichs writes as _ follows 
from Bunker Hill, Ill., Aug. 19: “A 
meeting was begun at this place Au- 
gust lst by Bro. Edward O. Sharpe of 
Girard, Ill., with Bro. and Sister Guy 
B. Williamson of St. Louis, assisting as 
singing evangelists. The object of the 
meeting is to plant the cause of Christ. 
Bunker Hill is a place of 1,500 inhabi- 
tants and the meeting was begun with 
two Disciples. Ten have thus far en- 
rolled. We are fighting a hard battle 
and we ask the prayers of the brethren 
for the success of this endeavor. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Foreign Society has a larger force in 
the field than ever before. Its financial 
obligations, therefore, are greater than 
in any previous year. It follows that 
there should be a substantial increase 
in the receipts. We began the year re- 
solved to raise $200,000 for Foreign 
Missions before the last day of Septem- 


ber. Wecan do that yet if all will do 
their part. There is no time to be 
lost. What is done should be done 


without delay. The first year of the 
new century should witness a gratify- 
ing advance all along the line. 

Any one who has any idea of going 
to Minneapolis to attend the conven- 
tion in October will find the “‘Diction- 
ary of Minneapolis” a very useful little 
volume. It is an illustrated guide and 
handbook full of facts and interesting 
description and equipped with maps. 
As it is of convenient size for pocket 
or traveling handbag one who sends 
for it to post up in advance can easily 
take the “Dictionary” with him to Min- 
neapolis and will find it very useful 
while there. The price is but 25 cents, 
and it will be sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of the price in stamps or curren- 
cy by the publisher, Horace B. Hud- 
son, 505 Kasota Building, Minneapolis. 


The School of Pastoral Helpers, 
which opens its second session in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17, 1901, has elect- 
ed A. C. Gray of that city, a graduate 
of Toronto University, to the depart- 
ment of Sociology vacated by A. W. 
Taylor and has added a department 
on Missions, which is to be in charge 
of Dr. A. McLean. It will be remem- 
bered that the object of this school is 
to train young women of all denomina- 
tions to become helpers to the pastors 
in the various churches. The first 
year’s work was a success and already 
a larger number of students have been 
enrolled than attended last year. This 
new field for womanly service is well 
worth the attention of the best and 
strongest young women in all denomi- 
nations. 
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Geo. C. Ritchey changes his address 
from Keota, lowa, to Salem, Oregon. 
He closed his work at Keota August 
25th, after two years’ faithful and suc- 
cessful service. He has accepted the 
work with the First church at Salem. 
Bro. Ritchey recently held a tent meet- 
ing at Wellman, Iowa, and organized a 
church of forty-seven members, twen- 
ty-two baptisms, twenty-one by letter 
and statement, and four from other re- 
ligious bodies. 


Dr. W. H. Land writes as follows 
from Moweaqua, lil., Aug. 20th: “R. 
Leland Brown, state evangelist of 6th 


district of Illinois, is conducting a 
series of meetings in the Christian 
church at this place. Bro. Brown is an 
excellent preacher of the gospel. Inter- 
est and attendance are increasing, and 
it is expected much good will be 
complished in the name of the Lord. 
Bro. Ransom De Brown, son of 
the evangelist, is our pastor.” 


ac- 
Loss 


Mrs. Lulu Tyler Gates gave a de- 
lightful reading of portions of “David 
Harum” at the Hyde Park church on 
Monday evening, August 19. Mrs. Gates 
is a young woman of exceptional abil- 
ity as a public reader, and has recently 
delighted several audiences in Hyde 
Park church with her renditions, 
which are much above the average of 
public readings. In this list, she in- 
cludes entire evenings with special lit- 
erary works. She gives an evening to 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” another to 
George Eliot’s “Spanish Gypsy,” one 
to “David Harum,” and one to Sky 
Pilot, and in addition many shorter 
readings such as make up varied pro- 
grammes. We understand that Mrs. 
Gates expects to give considerable time 
to public readings during the coming 
winter. We know of no entertainment 
of higher and more delightful charac- 
ter than this which she is providing. 


The American Christian Education 
Society is the last one of the general 
boards organized by the Disciples of 
Christ. Its constitution declares that 
‘The object of this society shall be the 
promotion of Christian education 
among the Disciples of Christ by aid- 
ing collegiate institutions, academies, 
and other schools in which the children 
and youth are trained under Christian 
teachers; by assisting needy young 
men and women of piety and ability 
in acquiring an education for the gos- 
pel ministry and the mission field; and 
by the employment of any kindred 
agencies which may be deemed desir- 
able to further the cause of education.” 
Life members contribute $10 a year for 
five years and annual members pay $5 
each year. It is greatly desired that a 
good showing shall be made by the so- 
ciety at the Minneapolis convention. 
Contributions should be sent to An- 
drew Wilson, treasurer, 505 E street 
N. W., Washington. D. C. He will also 
be pleased to furnish any other or 
further information. Write him. 


R. R. Bulgin writes as follows from 
Millville, Del.: “Ocean View, Delaware, 


is one mile from Bethany Beach. It 
now boasts of the only congregation 
oO. the Disciples of Christ in the state. 
Not that it is a new church, for it is 
40 years of age. The brethren have 
been worshiping in a small building 
three miles from the village. Their pas- 
tor, Bro. Jacob Walker, persuaded 
them to erect a new edifice in the vil- 
lage. This was done and on August 
llth it was dedicated to the glory of 
God by Bro. Earle Wilfley of New 
Castle, Pa. In the morning it was stat- 
ed by him that $500 was needed. The 
audience was small owing to various 
camp meetings that were in progress. 
Whilst $500 was requested the brethren 
after looking over the audience said 
$300 was all that could be expected. 
The day ended and it was found that 
$607 was pledged and over $200 paid in 
on the spot. This speaks volumes for 
this little congregation of 50 members, 
not one of them worth over $2,000, and 
the majority less than $500. Besides all 
this they support their pastor without 
aid from any society. It is only fair 
to say that the sacrifice of Bro. Walker 
would put many of our young preach- 
ers to shame. They generally require 
from $500 to $600 per annum. He re- 
ceives less than $200. I mention this 
simply to show the spirit of the pio- 
neers is not dead. The brethren all re- 
joice at the establishment of Bethany 
Beach, believing it will be a great help 
to the evangelization of Delaware.”’ 


We desire to call especial attention 
to the extraordinary offer of The 
Christian Century till January, 1902, 
fur twenty-five cents as advertised on 
another page. It is unnecessary to say 
that this is furnishing the paper for 
but a fraction of its actual cost. It is 
confidently believed, however, that 
those who become regular readers of 
this paper for a few months and come 
to realize its value to them will be un- 
willing to do without it afterwards. We 
are therefore willing to invest this 
much simply to introduce the paper 
into a large number of homes where it 
has not gone hitherto. We feel that 
we can depend upon our many friends 
who believe the paper is serving a val- 
uable purpose and that it should be in 
every home to put forth a special effort 
just now and secure clubs of these trial 
subscriptions. Brethren, we appreciate 
your kind letters of approval and com- 
mendation and your good wishes for 


our growth and success, but remember 
that in order that we may succeed 
you must do your part in ex- 


tending the circulation of the paper. 
Every paper is dependent upon its 
friends to increase its patronage and 
widen its influence. We believe that 
if every true friend of The Christian 
Century realizes how dependent we 
are upon them, they will spare no 
pains to secure as many new subscrib- 
ers as possible. Will you, then, not 
improve this opportunity and secure 
at least a dozen. If sample copies are 
desired let us know and we will gladly 
send them to you. We will also for- 


a 





ward subscription blanks if desired, 
but this is not necessary. Go to work 
at once and canvass every member 
of your own church and send us the 
list with money order for the total 
amount. Let our friends all remember 
that we are publishing two editions ot 
The Christian Century—one with inter- 
denominational news. This will afford 


an opportunity for you to place the 
paper in the homes of your religious 
neighbors. In this way you can a 


lesired 
viz 


complish what you long hav 
but never could succeed in doing, 
place our plea for Christian union and 
apostolic Christianity before the good 
people of your community of other de- 
nominations. In order to do this send 
for samples of our general edition 
and distribute them among your re 
ious neighbors, calling their attentior 
to it as a general religious paper for 
the home. If every true friend of 
Christian union and general Christian 
culture realized the opportunity here 


lig 


afforded to promote these ends they 
would certainly be active in their ¢ 
forts to secure a large list of new sub 


scribers on these extraordinary terms 
May we not depend upon you? I am 
sure you will not be the one to neglect 
the matter by laying it aside to await 
your convenience. Send at once for 
a bunch of samples of the general pa- 
per and show your sympathy with the 
work of The Christian Century by act 
ual deeds for it. 

After months of intense suffering 
with that dreaded disease, cancer, our 
loved sister in Christ, Mary E. Black 
submitted to the call of the death an- 
gel, and fell asleep in Christ Monday 
afternoon, Aug. 5, 1901, at her home in 
the Christian parsonage in Lowell, Ind 
She was born in Shawneetown, IIIL., 
Dec. 7th, 1848, thus being 52 years 7 
months and 28 days old. She was bur- 
ied with the Lord in baptism the 15th 
day of March, 1870, was married to 
Elder C. B. Black the 30th day of Octo- 
ber, 1871. This union was blest by 
a son, Charles G. Black who, with the 
husband survives her, and to whom our 
community offers the hand of assist- 
ance and the heart’s sympathy in their 
great bereavement. The funeral was 
he:d at the parsonage Tuesday the 6th 
at 2 p. m., conducted by Elder J. L. 
Worley, assisted by Elder John E. 
Bryce of the Baptist church. The re- 
mains were borne away to their final 
resting place at Shawneetown, III. 

Jas. Pinkerton. 


LOW RAGES GO BVF- 
FALO PAN-AMERI- 
CAN. 

The Nickel Plate Road are selling 
tickets at exceptionally low rates to 
Buffalo and return, good for 10, 15 
and 30 days. For particulars and Pan- 
American folder of buildings and 
grounds, write John Y. Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. 
"Phone Central 2057. City Ticket Of- 

fice 111 Adame St. 
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NOTES. 
Have your secretary send us report 
of your society for the year, for which 


we sent return cards or blanks to all. 
You will want to be represented in 
our special report. These reports were 
to be returned by Aug. 15. Please send 
them at once, 

One hundred dollars this month for 
Joliet will enable them to clear in- 
debtedness on an $1,800 lot. They raise 
two dollars to our one. Will the so- 
cieties that have pledged send in the 
$50 pledged? Will not others give on 
so sure a prospect for the building of 
a Church of Christ on its own prem- 
ises, the only one in that name in Will 
County? About 75 societies have given. 
At least 100 more should. Send offer- 


ings to Secretary and Treasurer Ida 


J. Swan, Chambersburg, II. 

Fifty-two societies report to date 
(Aug. 15) 2,090 members, 1,851 active 
and 239 associate, a net gain for the 
year of 197 members, about four per 
each society. These 52 societies raised 
for local work $1,821.15; for general 
mission work $569.50; for state and dis- 
trict, $114.60. This represents perhaps 
not more than one-fifth or one-sixth 
the Endeavor work of the state. 

The church at Carbondale where our 
assistant, H. G. Bennett, labors, is be- 


ginning the erection of a new house of | 


worship. 
El Paso, Marion, Walnut and Mack- 


inaw reports reaching us Aug. 16, add | 


to above summary 134 active and 23 
associate members, 2 conversions, 
$87.10 for local work, $15 district and 
state, and general missions, $39.25. 


Charleston, Will F. Shaw, Supt. 





THE COLES COUNTY 
PLAN. 
A new thing of great merit should 
be rapidly introduced, and this I earn- 


estly desire concerning our plan for | 


Home Missions. The original feature of 
our plan is in the organization. We 
have a definite membership among our 
churches, dues one dollar per year, 
payable quarterly. This money to be 
used in preaching the gospel in the old- 
fashioned way. We had 55 members 
enrolled at the time of our organiza- 
tion, and money enough paid in that 
day to pay all the expense of organiza- 
tion, and also enough to pay for time 
spent in the field, and still a good sum 
toward holding a meeting right away. 
This is the fifth county organization I 
have helped to start, but the first one 
which was well able to help itself 
financially from the beginning. 

I believe we can secure several hun- 
dred members among our churches, 
and then perhaps solve partly the prob- 


lem of our “Too numerous collections,” | 


by dividing the money with our Home 
Missionary Societies. If you want to 
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County 
E. E. 


know more about the Coles 
plan, write to the secretary, 
Hartley, Mattoon, III. 





BARRY CONVENTION. 
The Christian churches of 
County, IL, held their annual meeting 
Aug. 15, 16, at Barry where F. M. Rog- 
ers ministers. 
Hitherto this meeting has occur‘ed 


days were filled, the first one being 
taken 


Pike | 


work. The program throughout was of | 


a high order. The interest manifested 
seemed to indicate that the cause is on 
the up-grade. Plans were laid for ag- 
gressive evangelistic work. The strong- 
er churches will be asked to send their 
preachers to adjacent points to hold at 
least one protracted meeting. Besides 
it is hoped to employ an evangelist for 
several months. A fund of $130 was 
raised at the convention as a begin- 
ning. We hope to increase it to at 
least $300. The work will be under the 
direction of an executive committee of 
seven persons chosen at the conven- 
tion: C. B. Dabney, of Milton, presi- 
dent; F. M. Rogers, of Barry, vice pres- 
ident; R. T. Hicks, of Pittsfield, treas- 
urer; Miss Ida Swan, of Chambersburg, 
secretary; Miss Nora Conroy, of De- 
troit, superintendent of Christian En- 
deavor; Albert Schwart, of Chambers- 
burg, and C. E. Bolin, of Milton. 
Cc. B. Dabney. 





ARKANSAS STATE 
MISSIONS. 
| Mineral as Camp Meet- 
ing. 
This is a popular resort for a week’s 
meeting. The meetings seldom last 
| more than a week. The grounds be- 
| long to the brotherhood. There is erect- 
ed on them a commodious tabernacle, 
which will seat about a thousand peo- 
ple. The water supply is abundant. 
The springs are supposed to possess 
medical virtues. 

The camp meeting has become a rec- 
| ognized annual gathering in all that 
district of country. The meeting of 
the present year was said to be one of 
the best attended ever held at the camp 
grounds. There were six confessions 
and two added from other churches. 
The preaching was done by H. O. 
Breeden of Camden, Bolling Walker of 
Arkadelphia, Brother George of De- 
light, J. N. Jessup of Little Rock, and 
the writer. The meeting was univer- 
sally voted a good one. 
part of the proceedings was a memorial 
service. 

Brother George Clark, for five years 
the effective evangelist of the South- 
west missionary district, died instan- 
taneously while from home in a meet- 
ing, without a word and without a 
struggle. He and his work were very 
tenderly remembered. Two leading 
| brethren and citizens who had been 
friends and abettors of the camp meet- 
ing enterprise from the beginning, and 
encouraging every good work, Brothers 








An affecting | 








but one day; this year, however, two | its interests, but had passed to 
| reward before. 


up with Christian Endeavor | Meeks, Charlie Van Camp, R. H. Wild- 
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James and John Hardin, passed away 
during the year. The former was iden- 
tified with the church at an early day, 
and bis influence was invariably good 
The latter but a short time, but he was 
a good citizen. These were kindly and 
affectionately remembered. This 
brought before the minds of the breth- 
ren other members of the church in the 
vicinity who had been identified with 
their 
The names of W. J. 
er, A. J. Osborn and John B. Cloud 
were tenderly and affectionately re- 
membered. There was nothing per- 
functory in this service. It seemed to 
be the spontaneous outbreathing of 
brethren who knew them and appre- 
ciated them. I suppose that no word 
of praise was uttered that would not 
have been awarded during life. Only it 
was doubtless uttered with more feel- 
ing. I think the service did good. 

The writer has knowledge of 161 add- 
ed to the churches during the last two 
months in this state, though doubtless 
there have been more. The brethren 
assisted by the state missionary co-op- 
eration, were instrumental in bringing 
in 53 of these. The preachers at Hot 
Springs, Mena, Pine Bluff, Arkadel- 
phia, and in three missionary districts, 
besides the individual work of the 
writer, throughout the state, are as- 
sisted by the co-operation of churches 
known as the Arkansas Christian Mis- 
sionary Co-operation. The principal 
advantage in the co-operative work is 
it has a tendency to render it certain 
and permanent. God bless the labors 
of his people. 

E. C. Browning. 





TOTHE CHVRCHES IN 
VIRGINIA. 

Dear Brethren: We regret to have 
to make official announcement of the 
illness of our financial secretary, Bro. 
William Jackson Shelburne, who is 
at present confined to bed at the home 
of Bro. Richard Bagby, Lousa, Va., be- 
ing ill with malarial fever. Latest ad- 


A NOVEL WAY. 

To Keep Grape-Nuts Crisp. 
A novel way of opening a package 
of food is shown on the Grape-Nuts 
package, where a line indicates that 
a slit should be made with a knife. 
and the package squeezed, which 
makes it gap enough to pour out what 
is needed for a meal, then the package 
automatically closes, preserving the 
contents from the moisture of the air. 

As a rule, Grape-Nuts packages are 
not kept on hand very long in any 
family, but it is well to know how to 
keep the contents of the package in 
prime condition. Grape-Nuts Food is 
ready cooked, very crisp, and can be 
served immediately with a little cream 
or milk. This feature is of great ad- 
vantage to those who appreciate ease 
and convenience in preparing break- 
fast. 
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vices indicate that he is improving, 
and it is sincerely hoped that his sick- 
ness may be of but short duration. He 
is not thought to be dangerously ill. 
We feel that the brethren and sisters 
will be interested to know of Bro. Shel- 
burne’s condition, and know that they 
will unite in prayers for his speedy re- 
covery. Bro. Shelburne especially re- 
grets that on account of his sickness 


preacherless 


he has been unable to attend some of | 


the district conventions. 
E. N. Newman, Secretary. 





CHURCH EXTENSION. 

¢@. S. O. HUMBERT. 

You can’t think of a capital city with- 
out thinking of the capitol—the build- 
ing in which the state does business. 

No artist can paint a picture of home 


in a civilized country without painting | 


the picture of a house. Show me the 


photographs of the buildings of a country | 


and I will tell you the kind and state of 
its civilization. 

The enterprising city that is seeking 
non-residents to come and make their 
homes in its midst sends out views of 
its business houses, churches and its 
beautiful homes. 

Can you think of permanent business 
and great commercial enterprises with- 
out thinking of magnificent business 
blocks? Business and buildings go to- 
gether. Our great merchants, who do 
business even by mail, send out the pic- 
tures of their wonderful buildings and 
tell us how much floor space they oc- 


eupy. Why? It gets the attention of 
the people. It makes business. 


The application to church building is 


easy. To keep what the Lord has given 
us and to get the hearing of a large per 
cent of people where we have organiza- 
tions and no buildings we must have a 
building. 

Just think of it, brethren! Two thou- 
sand seven hundred homeless churches, 
and almost every setting of the sun a 
new church organized. More than half 
of those being organized are unable to 
build without the aid of the Church Ex- 
tension Board. Some of these churches 
will die because of our neglect. We have 
been losing 30 per cent of our members 
where we have no house. 

The demands on the Cuurch Extension 
Board are great. They must follow the 
work of 127 evangelistic boards. 

The financial plan of this board is al- 
most perfect. The fund will always live 
and continue to work for the cause of 
Christ. The interest on the loaned fund 
at 4 per cent pays all expenses of ad- 
ministration and securing new money 
and no loans have been lost. 

Catch the meaning and inspiration of 
the new watchword: “A half million 
for church extension by 1905.” 

More is needed, but this much we must 
have. If we reach it your church must 
take the offering. If it does not the 
responsibility will rest with the preach- 
er and the elders. The church will do 
just what you say in this matter. Raise 
the amount of your apportionment and 
more if possible. It is the Lord’s work. 

Cornwallis, Ore. 
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MINISTERIAL EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

We desire to call the attention of the 
preachers and churches of Lilinois to the 
Bureau of Ministerial Employment con 
ducted by the state secretaries at head- 
quarters, 505 W. Grove St., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. It is our desire to assist our 
churches and_ churchless 
preachers to get together for their mu- 
tual benefit. Any church in the state 
that wants a pastor, evangelist, or sing- 
er for a revival, write us full particulars 
and we will try to supply your need. 
We also invite our ministers to write us 
in regard to their wants, or any infor- 
mation that we can supply. We have too 
many men out of employment and too 
many churches without preaching. Let 
us get them together. 

J. Frep JONES, Cor. Sec. 
W. D. DewEEse, Office Sec. 
Illinois Convention, Sept. 9-12. 





DEVISING GOOD THINGS. 
Such of our churches as are plan- 
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close to you in his personal as well as 
pastoral relation. If he is a little back- 
ward in this respect try to show him 
by your affable manner that you are 
deeply interested in the success of his 


| work, and that you regard him as your 


ning for a season of spiritual rousing 


and of vital growth the coming fall or 
winter will do well to remember there 
is nothing can succeed in uniting and 
uplifting all the people like holding a 
jubilee week of John and his Revela- 
tion as given by J. S. Hughes of Chi- 
cago and should write early for en- 
gagements. 





FIRST TWENTIETH CEN- 
TVRY CONVENTION 
GALLERY. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Minneapolis Convention is preparing 
a photographic gallery of the “Writers 
and Workers who Made the Conven- 
tion.” As this collection is not for pub- 
lication, but to form a photographic 
exhibit, cabinet size photos are pre- 
ferred, with the autograph on front. 

It is impossible for the committee to 
address personal communications to 
every one who has rendered assistance 
in making the convention a success, 
therefore as we desire time in order to 
arrange these photos, we urge all who 
have been active in the interest of the 
convention, and also all those who ex- 
pect to cast their influence in its favor 
to send their photographs at once to 
Dr. David Owen Thomas, 503 Masonic 
Temple, Minneapolis. 


ao 





HELP YOUR PREACHER. 


Many a preacher has utterly failed in 
his work because of lack of support and 
sympathy and encouragement from those 
with whom he labors. He has a great 
deal of human nature in him, just like 
others, and appreciates kindness and 
sympathy as much ,as any one else. 
There are many things you can do that 
will encourage him in his work, and 
some things that will have the opposite 
effect. The purpose of this article is 
to show how you can help your preacher 
make @ success of his ministry. 

First of all, he ought to stand very 
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friend. Take him into your conuuence, 
advise with him and be free to tell him 
your feelings, and it will not only help 
you, but will place him in a position 
where he can no doubt be a great bless- 
ing to you. Don’t repeat to him every 
little criticism and slur that you may 
hear concerning him and his work. He 
knows he is not perfect, and he has his 
faults, and to tell him these things con- 
tinually will only annoy him and dis- 
courage him the more in his work. But 
when you hear any one speak kindly of 
him tell him, for it will inspire him to 
do his very best. Kind words are always 
a helpful tonic. The beautiful senti- 
ments expressed in the motto of the Elks 
will always be productive of good: “The 
faults of our brothers we write upon the 
sands; their virtues upon the tablets of 
love and memory.” 

Then always be in your place at all 
the public services of the church. Don’t 
let your presence be determined by the 


| State of the weather, but remember it is 


HARD TO PLEASE. 

‘Regarding the Morning Cup. 

“Oh, how hard it was to part with 
coffee, but the continued trouble with 
constipation and belching was _ such 
that I finally brought myself to leave 
it off. 

“Then the question was, what should 
we use for the morning drink? Tea 
was worse for us than coffee: choco- 
late and cocoa we soon tired of; milk 
was not liked very well, and hot water 
we could not endure. 


“About two years ago we struck 
upon Postum Food Coffee, and have 
never been without it since. We have 


seven children. Our baby now eight- 
een months old would not take milk, 
so we tried Postum and found she 
liked it and it agreed with her per- 
fectly. She is to-day, and has been, 
one of the healthiest babies in the 
State. I use about two-thirds Postum 
and one-third milk and a teaspoon of 
sugar, and put it into her bottle. [If 
you could have seen her eyes sparkle 
and hear her say “good” to-day when 
I gave it to her, you would believe me 
that she likes it. 

“If I was matron of an infants’ home, 
every child would be raised on Pos- 
tum. Many of my friends say, ‘You are 
looking so well!’ I reply, ‘I am well; 
I drink Postum Food Coffee. I have no 
more trouble with constipation, and 
know that I owe my good health to 
God and Postum Food Coffee.’ 

“I am writing this letter because I 
want to tell how much good the Pos- 
tum has done us, but if you knew how 
I shrink from publicity, you would not 
publish this letter—at least not over 
my name.’”’—Milford, O. 
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you can! é iim feel that you are in 
ympathy with him and are praying con 
tinually f his success, it will go a long 
vay to bring out of him all the service 
hat he is capable of rendering you. 

Don't expect too much of him Don't 
riticise him unnecessarily. Don’t speak 
unkindly of him to others. Don’t blame 
iim for every little thing that goes 
vrong in the chureh. But give him your 
ipport, give him your encouragement 
ind you will not only be a blessing to 
rim, but he ll be a blessing to you 


Midway. Ky Grorer W. Kemper 


=A ENTVCKY NOTES. «&B 


W S. Gamboe has been in a good 
neeting t his home church at Smith 
tield 

WwW. ¢ Demaree of Harrodsburg is in 
i meeting ith the church at Huitisboro, 
Washington county 


J. M. Ferguson recently assisted \W. | 


Rogers in a splendid meeting at Shep 
herdsville, which resulted in ten addi 
tions 

1. W. Holsapple of Sherman, Tex., is 


n a visit to his mother at Murray, Ca! 
loway county He has just closed a 
short meeting at Hindleville, with seven 
rdditions 

i meeting 


Che writer expects to begin 
vith his ‘old home church’ at Cuckoo, 
Va., on next Sunday morning The vet 
ran, L \. Cutter is pastor of the 
hurch 

The meeting if rurkey toot Scott 
ounty, « osed ith thirty-one additions 


baptism Vv. W Dorris 
the preaching. J. W 


nineteen by 
if Georgetown did 


Foster is the regular minister 


’. FE. Cheek of Birmingham, Ala.. has 
wen enlled to the hurches at Rochester 
We 


ind Beaver Dam. Warren county. 


vill be glad to weleome him back to the 
Blue Grass State where he has done such 


excellent work in the past 

State Evangelist H. W. Elliott reports 
$287.06 received during the month of 
July for Kentucky missions. Ail 
hurches that have not as vet contrib- 
ted to this work should send in their 
MTerings at once, as the year is fast 
losing and fully $2,500 is needed to 
lose the vear with all obligations met 
here is no time for delay 
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ANNVITY MONEY FOR 


EX TENSION. 

Ou Annuit Fund continues to 

p w. Tl is now about $60,000 in 

fund rhis fund's claims should 

e pre preachers, and in 

f ave been beh 

I O nuity gif By the an 

I n 1 oney can be building 

s earning you an 

l é 1 you oral! ily get 

aning the money out yourself 

ive no taxes to pas no waste Ol 

n reinvestment and at your death 

your money is in the fund without any 
nt ) 

Before we had our annuity plan an 

equeathed all her money 

$4,000, to the Board of Church Exten- 

She could not afford to give it 

g she must have the income 

ve on. She bought a brick store 

iilding with the $4,000. By the time 

she paid her attorney, her taxes, and 

made repairs and allowed for some 

necies it netted her a five per cent 


she died about two years 
contested by some 
was 


ncome. When 
will was 
relatives and our board 
ympelled to fight the case to save our 
claim. When the building was sold 


and the expenses of our suit were paid 


istant 


our board got $2,250 from the $4,000 
Had our annuity plan been in opera- 
tion at the time the bequest was made 
we could have taken the $4,000, pay- 
ing six per cent to the sister referred 
to, and had her money building 
churches all the time, and at her death, 
by the condition of the bond, the en- 
tire $4,000 would have remained in 
our fund without further obligations to 
pay interest on the part of our board 

This article is not written for those 
who have read and understand our an- 
nuity plan. These words are for those 
who have never seen an explanation be- 


fore. This annuity money now in the 
fund is saving many churches from 
losing their buildings by forced sale 


because of secular loans being fore- 
closed or to help churches build that 
we cannot aid with four per cent mon- 
ey. Help to increase this fund at once 
by sending from $100 to $10,000 on the 
annuity plan to the Board of Church 
Extension at Kansas City, Mo., during 
September, and thus help the board to 
reach the “half million” by 1905. For 
full information about the annuity 
plan, address G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec.. 
600 Water Works Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo 


DAILY EXCVURSIONS GO 
BVFFALO AND NEW 
YORK. 

Plate Road Through 
New York City without 
change. Vestibuled sleepers Chicago 
to Boston. Dining cars on all trains. 
Meals served on American club plan, 
at from 35 cents to $1.00. Write John 


Via Nickel 
trains to 


Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
St., Chicago, for particulars. 
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PARKER’S 


and beaactifies the hai 
otes a luxuriant gro 
Pails to Restore 
r to its Youthful Color, 
Cures scalp diseases & hair fall 

Shc, and 31.0 at Druggists 


The Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. 
Railway 

CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Pioneer Limited 


Electric Lighted. 
Famous Train of the World. 









Paul 


Five (5) fast trains every day 
each way between Chicago, 
St. Paul & [linneapolis 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 

F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Announces the Opening of its 
Red River Division 
eve 1 Ooee 
Denison and Sherman, 
Texas. 


Through Train Service will shortly 
be established from St. Louis and Kansas 
City over the #& 


Shortest Line to Texas 
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The Practical Life Work of Henry 


Drummond, With Bibliography, by 
Cuthbert Lennox, and with an Intro- 
duction by Hamilton W. Mabie. James 
Pott and Company, New York. 227 
Pages. Price one dollar net. 

The author who writes under the 
nom de plume of Cuthbert Lennox was 
intimately associated with Professor 
Drummond in the Edinburg Student 
Movement. He writes in large meas- 
ure from personal knowledge and gives 


an inside view of Drummond and his | 


work. Very little is attempted in the 
way of analysis of character. Drur- 
mond is allowed to speak for himself, 
and the works which he did are al- 
lowed to bear witness of him. This 
work is not a condensation of the 
larger work of Professor George 
Adam Smith. It has a place of its own. 
In a measure it is supplemental to 
that work. It furnishes a mass of new 
material, and whereas’ Professor 
Smith’s book gives Drummond as he 
appeared to the circle of his chosen 
friends, this book gives Drummond in 
the many-sidedness of his rich and 
eventful public life. It is hence a book 
for the people, and ought to find a 
large audience. 

The personality that stands revealed 
in these pages is altogether an attrac- 
tive one. In Drummond’s character 
strength and beauty were harmon- 
iously united. Men might question 
his orthodoxy; no one ever questioned 
his sincerity. He rung true. 
free from cant and affectation. His 
religion was natural and human. 

No doubt he owned not a little to 
birth and breeding. He came from a 
good stock; but what nature began, 
grace completed. The air of distinc- 
tion which he carried with him was 
not connected with social aloofness. 
In his manner there was nothing of 
condescension; he did not require to 
come down to the level of the work- 
ingman among whom he labored, for 
he met them upon the common plane 
of humanity. His touch was not offi- 
cial, but brotherly. 

With a wisdom that is rare he recog- 
nized his own limitations, and in his 
teaching and work kept to his own 
chosen line. The burden of the Lord 
which was upon him he carried joyful- 
ly, but he did not believe in picking 
up some other man’s burden. He had 
his own vision of truth and hence his 
own message. There were wide 
regions of truth into which he never 
sought to enter. As one of his inti- 
mate friends said of him, “He had no 
quarrel with the traditional evangel- 
ism, but there were many points in the 
traditional evangelism on which he 
simply laid no emphasis. He found 
the heart of Christianity in a personal 
friendship with Christ and it was his 


He was | 


ambition as an evangelist to introduce | 


man to Christ.” In the same way he 
restricted his activities, devoting him- 
self to a limited number of specia! 
causes. To one application for his as- 
sistance he replied: “I have never had 
time to make a specialty of Temper- 
ance and am quite unable to lecture 
on the subject.” To a request that he 
would give an address to business men 
he sent the laconic reply, “If do not 
know the species.” 

Of the varied aspects of his charac- 
ter and work this book gives a realis- 
tic picture. It throws light upon the 
unreasoning opposition which he met 
from the narrow evangelicals  be- 
cause of his views on evolution and in- 
spiration. He saw, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, that “if science is to become 
religious, religion must become scien- 
tific;” and he sought to mediate be- 
tween science and religion; but the 
world has a way of crucifying its me- 
diators. The partisan gets the backing 
of his party; the man of independence 
stands alone. So in spite of his im- 


mense popularity Drummond was a | 


lonely man. His friendship with 
Moody was one of the most potent 
influences in his life. This friendship 
continued to the very last. The two 
men had looked into each other’s souls. 
Drummond said of Moody that he was 
the “biggest human” he had ever met, 
and Moody, when the charge of heresy 
was brought against his friend re- 
fused to withdraw from him the hand 
of fellowship. Now that they have 
met where the strife of tongues is 
never heard and the shadows havs 
passed away, they are both well satis- 
fied that what God had joined to- 
gether no man was allowed to put 
asunder. 





A Practical Treatise upon Christian 
Perfection by William Law, Edited by 
L. H. M. Soulsby, Longmans, Green 
and Co., London and New York. 

William Law, “the greatest of Eng- 
lish mystics,” is spoken of by the his- 
torian, Gibbon, as “a pious man who 
believed all that he professed and 
practiced all that he enjoined.” He 
was one of the most important factors 
in shaping the religious experience o° 
Whitfield and Wesley. The latter 
characterizes his best known book, “A 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life,” as one of the most remarkable 
books ever written. 

It is about two hundred years since 
William Law wrote his books, yet they 
still live. They have always had a 
chosen circle of readers who have 
prized them above all price. They are 
written in a simple and direct style, in 
English pure and undefiled. They 
search the soul as with alighted candle. 
They are unsparing in their condem- 
nation of sin and hold up before the 
Christian the loftiest ideals. Their 
conception of the Christian life may 
be a trifle too much after the mon- 
astic fashion, their separation between 
the secular and the sacred may not 
be in harmony with modern thought, 
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yet there are in them elements of pe: 
manent worth which give them a place 
among the masterpieces of devotiona 
literature. 

The volume before us is one of Law 


most characteristic works. In this ed 
tion it has been somewhat abridged 
but in such a way as not to destroy 
the continuity of its thought, or the 
power of its appeal It is gotten uy 
a manner inviting to the eye, as 


devotional book should be 


DAILY EXCURSIONS 
VIA NICKEL PLAGE 
ROAD, 

Chicago to Buffalo and New York 
Special low rates and favorable limits 
to all points east. Call on or address 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 

Adams S&t., Chicago. 
: L “Mrs. Potter's Talk to 
ladies On the New Hygiene”’ ie 
— with valuable informa- 
mand new suggestions on 
PHYSICAL FORM and BEAUTY, 
which every woman, married 
or single, wants to know. 
Write for the booklet—Its free. 


MRS. PUTTER, Suite 66, Gro- 
ton Building, Cincinnati, 0. 









Eureka College. 








Quiet City, Beautiful Grounds, Convenient 
Buildings, Athletic Park, Gymnasiam, Phy- 
sical Director, Location Healthful, Influ- 
ences Good, Expenses Low. 


COURSES: 


Full Collegiate Training, Music and Art, 
Bible School, P.eparatory and Commercial 
Department. 


Next Session Begins 
September 17, 1901. 


For full information, address the President, 


ROBERT E. HIERONYMUS, 
Eureka, Iilinois. 











MICHIGAN CE NTRAL 


The Niagara Fv *>. 
Pan-America: Seatel 


A Magnificent New Train. 
Ly. CHICAGO 6.00 p. m., daily 
Ar. BUFFALO 7.45 a. m 
Send 4c. postage for ‘Pan-American Souvenir’ 
and other beautifully illustrated publications. 
0. W. Ruggles, Gen": Pass'r & Tht. Agt., Chicago. 











THE HOME 


The “Noisy Seven.” 
I wonder if he remembers— 
That good old man in heaven— 
The class in the old red schoolhouse 
Known as the “Noisy Seven.” 


I wonder if he remembers 

How we used to be, 
thinks we forgot the lessons 
Of Christ and Gethsemane. 


restless 


Or 


I wish I could tell the story 
As he used to tell it then; 
I'm sure that, with Heaven's blessing 


I could reach the hearts of men. 
That voice so touchingly tender 
Comes down to me through the 
years— 


A pathos which seemed to mingle 
His own with the Saviour’s tears. 


I often wish I could tell him— 
Though we caused him so much pain 

By our thoughtless, boyish frolic— 
His labors were not in vain. 


I'd like to tell him how Harry, 
The merriest one of all, 

From the bloody field of Shiloh 
Went home at the Master's call. 


I'd like to tell him how Stephen, 
So brimming with mirth and fun, 

Now tells the heathen of China 
The tale of the Crucified One. 


I'd like to tell him how Joseph, 
And Philip, and Jack, and Jay, 

Are honored among the churches, 
The foremost men of their day. 


I'd like, yes, I'd like to tell him 
What his lessons did for me, 

And how I’m trying to follow 
That Christ of Gethsemane. 


Perhaps he knows it already, 
For Harry has told, maybe, 
That we are coming—coming 
Through Christ of Gethsemane. 


How many besides I know not 
Will gather at last in heaven, 
The fruit of that faithful sowing, 
But the sheaves will surely be seven 
—Selected 





Which Duty. 

Two neighbors were standing at the 
top of the steps that led to Mrs. Ben- 
son’s broad, vine-wreathed veranda. Mre. 
MeNair, who had just run in for a min- 
ute’s call, and was now taking her leave, 
paused and looked to the east, where 
the hills were glowing with autumn’s 
russet and gold, and beyond a rim of 
blue water sparkled in the sun. 

“How lovely!” she exclaimed, involun- 


tarily. 
“Yes,” answered Mrs. Benson, “some 
say it is a pretty view. I don’t get 
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much chance to notice it myself. Takes 
most all my time looking after the in- 
side of the house.” 

“Oh, but you musn’t forget to look 
outside now and then, too,” laughed the 
visitor. “One gets shortsighted living 
in doors all the time.” 

“Well, I don’t know; the work has 
been given us to do, and I guess we're 
intended to do it. There isn’t much 
gained by shirking or complaining.” 

“No, indeed; but there are a good 
many little things in a house, you know, 
that have to be done over and over, and 
one doesn’t want to get little-minded 
doing them.” 

“I often say to myself when I go 
about my work, or when I settle down to 
a heap of darning, ‘This is what has 
been given me to do—it is for the Mas- 
ter’s service, it is for the Master’s serv- 
ice,’ and it helps to keep me contented,” 
replied Mrs. Benson. 

“But are you not afraid of becoming 
too contented?” persisted Mrs. McNair. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, the Master might have some 
other service for you to do, and you 
would be so contented with the darning 
that you'd never know it.” 

Mrs. Benson looked into the bright 
face half smiling, half with a 
somewhat puzzled air. 

“[ try to do the duty that comes 
first,” she said, somewhat vaguely. 

“But suppose the second one is the 
more important,” said the visitor. “You 
know, people somefTmes get holes in 
their minds or hearts as well as in their 
stockings, and I’m always afraid if I put 
too much care on the one I may overlook 
the other. I believe in doing our duty, 
too; but I often have to stop and ask 
myself, ‘Which duty?’ There are so 
many, you know.” 

“But you surely do not think a woman 
ought to neglect her housekeeping?” said 
Mrs. Benson. 

“Oh, no; we must be thorough house- 
keepers; but, as we are more than ma- 
chines, machine labor, it seems to me, 
does not clear us of responsibilities.” 

Mrs. Benson looked off into space, and 
a slight shade crossed the somewhat col- 
orless face. 

“My mother was a good woman,” she 
said, presently. “She was faithful to her 
household duties and to her children. 
She brought us up in the fear of the 
Lord, and to do humbly and thankfully 
the duty that was set before us. I don’t 
know that I can improve her way or serv- 
ice,” 

“No,” replied Mrs. MeNair, heartily, 
“we cannot improve on the spirit of our 
mother’s training, but the letter of it 
may need some alteration. As times 
change, needs change. Our children are 
open to some dangers that our mother’s 
children were not—changes that come of 
different social standards and aims, and 
of less firmly rooted beliefs. We must be 
alive to these things and to our increased 
responsibilities, or we shall not have the 
success our mothers had.” 

She ran lightly down the steps. 

“Oh, may I have one of your pretty 
pink asters? What a mere hint of color! 
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One cannot help wanting to smell it, 
it looks so fragrant, but I suppose we 
mustn’t ask everything of one plant.” 

Mrs. Benton was more deliberate in 
She followed her guest 
down the steps, and, gathering some 
pale-purple and pink asters, stood 
thoughtfully with them in her hand. 

“There must be something in what you 
say,” she began, “but it often seems to 
me there’s too much running after this 
und that nowadays—conventions, and so- 
cieties, and ladies’ aid, and no knowing 
what all. I often say I find enough to 
do to keep things straight at home, and 
I don’t see how other women find time 
for so much running about.” 

“I know,” replied Mrs. McNair, “there 
is danger both ways; but there is a 
golden mean for everything, and I’m try- 
ing to find it for this; and when I do, 
I'm going to stick to it.”—The Lookout. 


her movements. 





On the Pan-American 
Esplanade. 

It was a hot, still evening on the Es- 
planade; but round the Court of Foun- 
tains a refreshing breeze played. The 
cooling plash of softly falling waters; 
wreaths of colored lights floating like 
glorified water-lilies on the rippling sur- 
face of the water; the regular, musical 
dip of the gondolier’s oar; and brilliant 
illuminations beneath the quiet radianve 
of a glorious full moon, lent a dreamy, 
fairy-like witchery to the scene. Pros- 
perous-looking men and gayly dressed 
women, merry boys and girls, and bright- 
faced young men and maidens passed 
constantly to and fro, laughing and talk- 
ing blithely, or pausing to listen to the 
strains of melody floating forth from the 
band-stands close at hand. 

Around the stand where Sousa’s per- 
fectly trained men were playing, a large 
and appreciative throng had gathered, 
drinking in, spellbound, the exquisite 
harmony of the combined instruments. 
As selection after selection was rendered, 
each was succeeded by a burst of enthu- 
siastic applause. Suddenly upon the 
evening air fell softly like a prayer the 
sweet, familiar strains of “Nearer, my 
God, te Thee.” The effect was instan- 
taneous and remarkable. . Laughter and 
talking ceased, and over every face stole 
an expression of reverent awe. Young 
and old, careworn and _ thoughtless, 
worldly and spiritual, every listener was 
deeply moved. Tears were in many eyes; 
men’s hats were silently removed; and 
even the most frivolous and light-hearted 
were brought beneath the magic spell as 
the melody rose and fell in softly swell- 
ing cadences. 

When the third movement or varia- 
tion began, the audience by a common 
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impulse began to sing, softly at first, 
then louder and louder, until the volume 


of song carried one irresistibly bick to 
the days of a great Christian Endeavor- 

convention. As the last note died 
away, a moment’s hush succeeded; then 
ipplause, fervent and long-continued, 


lied the air,—applause such as not even 
he loved “Star-Spangled Banner” 
“America” itself, the air so dear alike to 
American and Briton, had power to 
evoke. The old, familiar fireside hymn 
had gone straight to the hearts of the 
hearers, and awakened an instant re- 
sponse.—Alice Miller Weeks, in The 
Christian Endeavorer World. 





Speak Like You Do When Sou 
Laugh. 


A baby of three years, says a recent 
writer, once preached me a sermon, and 
I pass it on for the benefit of other 
downeast and despondent ones who need 
to learn to “rejoice evermore.” 

“How is the baby?” I asked, drearily, 
standing at the foot of the staircase 
leading up to a chamber where the little 
one lay ill. I was tired, unhopeful; 
my mood came out in my tone. 

“*Peak like you do when you laugh,” 
ealled the weak little voice upstairs; and 
if ever I felt rebuked by an angel, that 
was the moment. It has come to me a 
hundred times since; I hope I am bright- 
er and cheerier for it. 

“Speak like you do when you 
laugh.” That means sparkle and glad- 
ness and good will. Those fretful lines 
at the mouth-corner don’t come from 
laughing. The weary ones around the 
eyes have another origin. But the plain- 
est outward sign of despondency is that 
in the tone. The sick feel it; that is 
why “visitors are forbidden.” Little 
children are infallible weather prophets; 
they will not “take to” you. And you 
and I—just common working men and 
women, neither sick nor young nor old, 
but busy and often tired—we love—yes, 
that is the word—we love the bright, lov- 
ing, laughing, happy voice. “Speak like 
you do when you laugh.”—Selected. 
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The Mother's Lowing Eyes. 


One of the greatest artists tells a 
story of his school days. He was the 
son of a widow, and he was sent to a 
grammar school, and only once a 
month could he see and speak to his 
mother. But she loved him so dearly, 
and so desired to be near him, that 
she took a house which overlooked the 
school play-ground, and every day, 
when the boys were at their games, 
she was watching at the window. He 
soon found it out, and from that time 
he was ashamed to do anything wrong 
or mean. He always thought of those 


loving eyes; they seemed to be watch- 
ing him even in his chamber, and it 
helped to keep him straight and true. 
Boys, God’s love is stronger than a 
mother’s, and if we were to go to Af- 
rica or China, his love would still fol- 
low us. 


He is always watching us. 


| and see all and hear all? 


or | 





Let us not do anything that we can 
not ask his blessing on. It seems a 
wonderful power, does it not, to know 
One of the 
grand attributes of our heavenly 
Father is his omniscience; that is, 
knowing all things. Another is his 
omnipresence; that is, present in all 
places. Another is his omnipotence; 
that is, possessing unlimited power.- 
National Advocate. 





Meaning of State Names. 


Alabama is believed to mean “the land 
of rest,” though one authority claims 
the name means a glade or thicket of 
trees. 

California bears the name the Fran- 
ciscan monks gave to Cortez, and is ex- 
plained as meaning calida fornex, “hot 
furnace.” It is probable the name was 
taken from a romance published in 1510 
describing California as an imaginary 
island abounding in gold and jewels. 

Illinois took its name from the Illinois 
tribe of Indians, who in turn were really 
the Illini or Illiniwok, “the men.” 

Kentucky is a native name, and means 
bloody ground, Many conflicts took 
place there in early days. 

Oklahoma means “the beautiful land.” 
Strange to say, it consists of prairie. 


QVERIES AND AN- 
SWERS. 

Do you wish to 

quire an appetite, 


flesh, ac- 
refreshing 


gather 
enjoy 


| sleep and feel that every fiber and tis- 


| renovated? 


The name Oregon is derived from the | 


Spanish oregano, “wild marjoram,” or 
“wood sage,” which grows abundantly 
in that state. 

Rhode Island may have taken its name 
from the ancient island of Rhodes or 
from the name of an early settler, but 
it is probable the name came about be- 
cause of the fine anchorage and road- 
stead between the island and the main- 
land. 

Wisconsin takes its name from the 
Wisconsin river, which was derived from 
Miskonsing, “wild, rushing channel,” be- 
stowed on it by Joliet. 

Montana means land of mountains. 

Maryland was named in honor of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, being called Terra 
Marie, in the charter first given —Chi- 
cago News. 





If Sou Feel Irritable 
Take Horsford'’s Acid Phes- 
al phate. 
It makes a refreshing, cooling bever- 
age, and is an _ invigorating tonic, 
soothing to the nerves. 





$15.00 GO BUFFALO PAN- 
AMERICAN AND RE- 
GURN $13.00 


Tickets on sale daily via the Nickel 
Plate Road, good returning ten days 
from date of sale. Especially low 
rates for 15 and 30 days’ limit Chicago 
to Buffalo and return. Tickets at low- 
est rates to all points east. John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
St., Chicago. "Phone Central 20657. 
Chicago City Ticket Office, 111 Adams 
St. 








sue of your body is being braced and 
If you do, commence treat- 
ment with Dr. Peter’s Blood Vitalizer. 
The first bottle will demonstrate to 
you the merits of this preparation, and 
you will wonder why you did not get 
hold of it sooner. Unlike other ready- 
prepared medicines, it is not to be had 
in drugstores. The proprietor places 
it direct with the people, through spe- 
cial agents. Address Dr. Peter Fahr- 
ney, 112-114 South Hoyne avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





Hamilton College 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 

The Leading College of the Christian Brother- 
hood for the education of young women. Its 
record, buildings, equipment, faculty. the best. 
Opens thirty-third session second Tuesday in 
September. Very reasonable rates. For partic- 
ulars and catalogue apply to 

B C. HAGERMAN, PRESIDENT. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. %en4 fr ree catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OCTE 
2 oO IN OUTFIT 
Box ~ Rochester, N. ¥. nae 





EXCURSION TO 


NEW YORK 


BIG FOUR 


CHESAPEAKE 
& OHIO ROUTE 


The Rhine, Alps and Battlefield Line. 


Stop-over Privileges at Old Point Com- 
fort going; Buffalo—Returning. 


Route No. 1, $35.00. 


Going via Big Four Route to Cincinnati; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway to Old Point or 
Norfolk; Old Dominion Line (meals and 
berths included on steamer) to New York, 
Returning via Pensylvania Railroad and 
Pennsylvania Lines, or via New York Cen- 
tral to Buffalo and Lake Shore or Michigan 
Central to Chicago. 


Route No. 2, $33.00. 


Going, same as Route No. 1. Returning 
via West Shore, Lehigh Valley or D. L. & W. 
Rys. to Buffalo; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad or Grand Trunk to Chicago. 

Tickets will be on sale July 1 to October 20, 
limited to return within ten days, except on 
return trip, iftickets are deposited with Joint 
Agent at Buffalo or agents at Washington. 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, within original ten- 
day limit, stop-over of ten days additional is 
allowed at any one of those ints. Stop- 
over at Old Point Comfort is allowed in 
either direction within limit of ticket. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Route through 
the Allegheny and Blue Ridge mountains, 
Shenandoah and Piedmont Valley and the 
historic region of Virginia, in connection 
with the ocean trip of eighteen hours from 
Norfolk or Old Point Comfort to New York, 
offers the most beautiful, varied and inter- 
esting trip in America. 

For further particulars address 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N.A..C.C. C. & St. L. Ry., 
234 Clark Street, Chicago. 


W.E. CONKLYN, N.W.P.A.,C. & 0. Ry., 
234 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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Tom's Bees. 

Tom walked along the country road, 
his hands deep in his pockets and 
something on his mind which tied his 
forehead into a perfect hard knot of 
lines. He wasn’t even whistling, which 
was very unusual; he had tried to be- 
gin, but his lips drooped down so at 
the it seemed impossible t» 


pucker 


corners 
them. 

If he had only begun to be anxious 
a little bit sooner—but how could a 
fellow keep letting things slip out of 
his mind when other things so much 
more interesting were everywhere 
about him? 

The trouble lay in a certain prom- 
ise, made nearly three months before 
and promptly forgotten—a promise to 
pay one dollar into the King’s Work- 
ers’ treasury at the end of the quarter. 
Surely nobody ever saw three months 
fly by so rapidly before, but the end of 
the quarter had almost come and he 
hadn't a dollar—nor a dime—nor even 
a cent! 

The worst of it was that he had 
spent that much for things he didn't 
really need, and his conscience gave 
a twinge that made him jump as he 


remembered his self-denial box as 
empty as it could be. If he had 
thought to tell mother sooner, she 


would have helped him remember, but 
as it was she only looked grave and 
told him that a pledge was a very sol 
emn thing and that he must keep it 
by all means. But she didn't say one 
word about helping him, and Tom 
knew that she had peculiar ideas ab ut 


boys giving their own money not 
somebody else's 
On the whole Tom felt so blue that 


old Don walked beside him quite sober- 
ly and sympathetically instead of cap- 
ering over the fields as he usually did 

Tom spoke to him at last. “It’s just 
this way, Don, I'd pray for it but I’m 
ashamed to. It looks so mean for a 
fellow to ip everything on himself 
and then ask God to give himsomething 
extra to do good with. No,sir,the most 
I'll do will be to ask him to show me 
some way to earn it myself, and if he 
will I'll promise not to shirk. Let’s 
‘raw! through that hole in the hedge, 


use 


Don, and I'll kneel down in the shade 
ind ask him about it.” 
A little later Tom and Don saw a 


very queer object hanging from a bare 
branch over in the field, and going 
closer to examine Tom uttered a shout 
that made the ring. “Bees 
Don—a swarm of ‘em. Come quick!” 
Away they sped—the two brown fe>t 
and the four black ones—over the 
dusty road till home was reached, a 
suitable box and an old window screen 
procured, and then Uncle Bob hurried 
back with his excited nephew and 
Don. There it 
swarm, and they got it safely housed 
ind the screen over it almost before 
the bees realized what was happening. 
Tom had a rapidly swelling eyelid, and 
a finger that smarted and burned, but 


echoes 


was, to be sure, a big | 


he didn’t complain—it was part of the 
price he had to pay for the privilege 
of earning the money. “I promised I 
would work fair and square, and I did, 
Uncle Bob, didn’t I?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“That's what you did, sir. 
you promise?” asked Uncle 
shouldering the precious load. 

“God,” replied Tom reverently. “And 
I think I ought to help carry it home, 
please, Uncle Bob.” 

He sold the bees for exactly one 
dollar, after he had kept them forty- 
eight hours under the apple trees and 
tramped several miles to find a pur- 
chaser. He was much surprised, when 
the screen was taken away, to find 
on it several inches of honeycomb. 

“If I'd begin things like they do, 
right straight, I guess it’d be better,” 
he declared. 

That night he and mother had a 
good talk about it. “I know God 
helped me to see that swarm,” he said 
as he balanced the silver dollar on his 
knee. “Cause I felt so sorry I hadn't 
been looking at anything till I prayed. 
Then I felt so good [I lifted up my 
head, and there was the answer to my 
prayer!” 

“Yes, laddie,” said mother, “that is 
always the best way out of trouble. 
Ask God to help you, then lift up your 
head and look for his answer.” 

The very next day Tom’s dollar 
clinked heavily down into the collec- 
box to join several companions 
all bent on a mission of helpfulness. 

The sting on his eye Was pretty 
sore, and his feet were blistered frum 
his long walk, but his heart was light 
and his conscience clear, for he had 
kept his promise.—Elizabeth Price in 
The Christian Work. 


Who did 
Bob, 


tion 


Unless there is a reserve of enthus- 
iasm stored on the hills the humblest 
wheel cannot be driven in the valley. 
He who contributes just this one rare 
thing—self-sacrificing devotion—to his 
cause has done his part. Six hundred 
English dragoons once received a fool- 


_ish order and rode to their deaths like 


heroes. “Magnificent,” said a French 
general, “but not war.” It was magnifi- 
cent, and perhaps it was war; for it 
fired the imagination of England and 
raised the standard of duty for a coun- 
bonne One who can plan is good; 
far better is the man who can stim- 
ulate History affords at every 
turn some impregnable fortress that 
was a despair of the wise and prudent, 
but was carried by some enthusiast 
with a rush. He cast his reputation, 
his life all into the breach, and his 
body made the bridge over which the 
race has entered into its heritage.— 
Ian Maclaren. 





Former Judge Henry E. Howland 
has a deservedly high reputation as an 
afcer-dinner speaker. It is his practice 
to connect five minutes of serious talk 
with twenty-five minutes of story- 
telling. All his stories are apropos 
and most of them are new. At the 
dinner of St. David’s Society the other 
night the judge was in a happy vein. 
The anecdote which was received with 
the greatest laughter was that of the 
little boy who was considerably puz- 
zled by the theory of evolution. One 
day he said to his mother: 

“Mamma, am I descended from 
monkey?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered; “l 
never met any of your father’s peo- 
ple.’—New York Mail and Express. 
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4A DESIRABLE 
OPENING=> 


We are in need of field workers and can give a few excellent 
positions to men or women of good business capacity. The 
work is of a desirable character and terms most liberal. If your 
present occupation is not satisfactory or if you wish to increase 


your income write us at once. 


manent and profitable employment. 


We can give you steady, per- 
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The New Summer Resort of the Disciples of 
Christ, 10 Miles South of Rehoboth, 30 
Miles Southwest of Cape May, 90 
Miles East of Baltimore. 


Reached via Band O. and Pen. R. R. Purchase all tickets to Rehoboth, Del. 
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Ocean Breezes 
Ocean Bathing 
Ocean Fishing 


Read what the following brethren say, who have visited Bethany Beach: 


F. D. Power, Washington, D. C.: “Charming.” 
S. T. Willis, New York: “One of the Finest.” 
G. P. Rutledge, Philadelphia, Pa.: “Unsurpassable.” 
E. B. Bagby, Washington, D. C.: “Sublime.” 
C. L. Thurgood, Pittsburg, Pa.: “Bethany the Beautiful.” 
Earl Wilfley, New Castle, Pa.: “Majestic.” 
F. H* Main, Detroit, Mich.: “Magnificent.” 
Walter S. Kidd, McKees Rocks, Pa.: “Glorious.” 
The season of 1902 promises to be largely attended. Revivals, Lectures 
and concerts will be conducted in the large auditorium. 
Cottages are being erected and others will be built this fall. 
Splendid lots are offered for sale at reasonable figures and on easy terms. 
What is more enjoyable than a seaside cottage and the company of repre- 
sentative brethren which one meets? 
Write for further information to 


kK. RK. BULGIN 


Béethany Beach, = = Millville, Del. 
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COMBINATION SELF-PRONOUNCING 
TEACHERS’ REFERENCE BIBLE. 


Gives every advantage of the complete parallel Bible without increase in size or bulk of book. 
At foot of each page is shown every change made by the revisers. The letters R V in the text de- 
note that the word or passage following is changed in the foot-note of same verse. The letters 
R O denote that the word or passage following is omitted in the revised version as shown in 
parentheses ( )in foot-pote. When two or more changes occur in the same verse they are 
divided by a dash in the foot-note. 


Most Elegant Bible and Greatest Premium Ever Offered 


Allstandard helps prepared by most eminent Biblical scholars. Complete series of new colored 
maps, fully index. Concordance containing over 40.000 references. History of books of the 
Bible, etc. SELF-PRONOUNCING. Large, beautiful, clear new type. All proper names are di- 
vided into syllables and every vowel is marked and the syllables inflected, showing the sounds 
and accents, enabling the reader to properly pronounce every word. 

FINE ART EDITION. The Art edition isthe same book, but profusely illustrated and embel- 
lished with numerous phototype engravings from the paintings of the world’s greatest masters 
to illustrate the teachings of Our Lord 


OUR REMARKABLE OFFERS 


This beautiful Bible, French Seal, Divinity Circuit, leather lined, round corners, carmine 
under gold edges, extra finish, publisher's price $5, and The Christian Century for 1 year for $3. 

The Fine Art Edition of the same Bible, publisher’ s price $6, and The Christian Century 
for 1 year for $3.50. 


a. vous Lh COMPANY. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Boe that Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 


t can be obtained mt. 
H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R. Ohicago, mm 


A. 


! 


~~ “Z 


a 
FAST-DAY TRAIN 


a 





ree Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor Cars, Dining Cars, 
that your ticket between Chicago and St. uis 
ds via Iilinois Central Railroad. 

of your local ticket 








®. S. EUSTIS, Gen'! Pass'r Agen C. B. & Q. R. R. 


Chicago-St.Paul 


Limited Express 


———_ 


Burlington 





It costs no more to ride 
on this beautiful train 
than on any other. 


Minneapolis 


It is electric lighted and 

heated by steam, carries 

a library-buffet-smoking 

car, a dining car a lacarte 

and everything there is 

to make one comfortable. 
Leaves CHICAGO 6.30 p. m. Daily 


By paying the closest attention 
to little details, by constantly 
inviting criticism and by provid- 
ing only the best of everything, 
our Dining Cars have achieved 
an international repetatien. 


208 Adams Street, Chicago, Ili. 








rargest Foundry m Earth making 


CHURGH BELLS £")¥*8 


& PEALS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. | 


VicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baitimore.Md. 


All Points 
West 

















CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


JHE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
Through trains Chicago to Des 
Moines, Mason City, Sioux City, Omaha, 
The Black Hills, Denver, Salt Lake, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Ashland and 
Call on any agent for 
tickets or address e 


461 Broaday, - New York|435 Vine St., + Cincinnati 
601 Chea‘. St., Philade!phia|507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pitteburg 
368 Washington &t., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St., * - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 


212 Clark st.," . Chieago|2XingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 
ie 


Copper Country. 











Special Fee ustratét] 
Epworth League Folder 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & 
ALTON RY. 


“The Only Way” to San Francisco 


FOR THE 














Epworth League Convention 


Folder contains not ony ..rormation re- 
garding the journey, but where to go, what 
tosee, and what to wear after you reach the 
Coast. There exists no publication which 
contains as complete information for the 
intending California visitor. It is free. A 
postal card brings it to you. 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
Gen. Passenger Agent Chicago & Alton Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| Acetylene-Gas 


You want to know all about it. 
Send for free sample copy of the spicy, 
| newsy, neutral AcETYLENE-Gas JOURNAL, 
824 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Popular ix 
| style, meaty asa nut, handsomely illustra 
| ted. 50 cts. a year; 25cts. for six months. 
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MONON TRAINS 
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NROUTE 


———————ee, 


})\ = . W) 
thom C.H.€6 D. Rwy. & 


THE DIRECT LINE BETWEEN 


radcite vet) 


SINDIANAPOLIS, 


AND 


JEL bid ay 


4 CINCINNATL 


4 Trains daily 


232 CLARK ST, 
CHICAGO . 


i: Taamaclaaaa 


Disb d Det DD lall 
ea I Ber 


BIG FOUR 
ROUTE 


THE POPULAR 
LINE FROM..... 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Louisville 


and all points South & Southeast 
THE SCENIC LINE TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
And HOT SPRINGS, VA. 
Cincinnati and the Chesapake 
and Ohio Railway 


For Maps, Rates or Descriptive Matter call 
on or address 


J. C. TUCKER, General Northern Agent, 


234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 

















Madison Institute 


RICHTIOND, KY. 
_ J. W. McGarvey, Jr., Principal 


_ A First Class Boarding School for Girls 


| 
| 
| 


With an exceptionally strong force of teachers 
who were educated at the leading institutions of 
America and Europe, and have made brilliant 
records as instructors—every one a specialist in 
her department, and with an admirabl 
equip building, we are prepared to do wor 
that is unequalled this side the great institutions 
of the east. Music department especially 
strong. Frequent illustrated lectures (free) by 
the principal on his recent visit to Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Europe. Beautiful and healthful loca- 
tion; only one serious case of sickness in 12 years. 
Good table fare. No fussy teachers. Prices no 
higher than other first-class schools. Send for 
catalog. 





Extraordinary § rhe Christian 


Propositionsss | Century Till 
Jan. 1, 1902, 


Principles and Purposes. FOR ONLY 


The Christian Century is a religious edu- 

cational journal for the home. It stands for the 

fundamental verities of the Christian faith. Wel- 

coming the assured results of modern Christian 25 EN ] 
scholarship, it is progressive in spirit, practical in 

aim and warmly sympathetic toward all the present- 

day problems of religious thought and life. With 

supreme loyalty to Christ as Leader and recogniz- 

ing the great evil of sectarianism in the church, 

The Christian Century has taken the lead ina 

special advocacy of Christian Union and is seeking to impress the Christian world with the surpassing 
importance of this subject by carrying its message to the Christian people of all denominations. 


Scope and Strength of Staff 


Editorially The Christian Century takes the front rank amongst the leading religious journals 
of the conntry. On its staff of writers are men of international reputation as leading scholars, 
writers and teachers. The list includes Charles A. Young, Herbert L. Willett, J. J. Haley, I.. 
J. Spencer, E. L. Powell, Edward S. Ames, George H, Combs, F. D. Power, etal. In addition to 
our own men a number of the leading scholars of other denominations will contribute to the paper. 
Professor W. Douglas Mackenzie, D, D., and Rev. James M. Campbell, D. D., will write regularly. 
These men are known on both sides the Atlantic as eminent writers and teachers and leaders in the 
field of modern religious thought and scholarship. Furthermore, some of the ablest scholars and 
writers of America and Europe will contribute to its columns. On the list are such names as Dr. 
Marcus Dods of Scotland, Dr. Washington Gladden, Dr. Amory H. Bradford, Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, Professor Graham Taylor, etc. Dr. Wm. Adamson, editor of The Chris- 
tian News, Glasgow, Scotland, will furnish an occasional British letter. During the fall and win- 
ter months a series of special numbers will be issued giving Symposiums on the practical aspects 
of Christian work. These will be followed by a series on the Fad Religions of the day, etc. 


How You May Aid the Enterprise 


In order to secure a wide and speedy introduction of the paper it will be sent as a trial subscription 
to names not now on the list from the time the order is received till January 1, 1902, for 25 
Cents. If you desire to promote the cause of Christian Union now is your opportunity to put forth 
your best efforts. You can be of valuable service by securing among your friends as large a 
number as possible of these trial subscriptions. May we not depend upon you to act promptly in 
this matter? You will certainly not miss this opportunity to supply yourself with this valuable 
paper for the balance of the year at such a nominal price. Let us hear from you at once with your 
own subscription and as many more as possible. The regular subscription price is $1.50 per year. 


The Christian Century Company, 


358 Dearborn Street,ssssssssgs Chicago, Illinois. 


















































